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CHAPTER XII. 
There is a kind of courage boru of love 
Which gives the heart of eaglesto the breast 
of dove, rior. 

TuE almost miraculous escape from a frightful 
accident somewhat soberéd Lord Raymond. 

One of the grooms had taken the precaution of 
strapping the half-intoxicated youth to his seat or he 
would have inevitably been thrown out by the sud- 
den stoppage of the vehicle ; as it was he was much 
shaken, and when dragged from the box and assisted 
to his feet complained loudly of his hurts and bruises, 
while one of the grooms, who had sprained his arm 
ana cut his face, stood by unmurmuringly. 

Perhaps of the excited group Florence was the 
most calm. 

Her self-possession was most extraordinary, and 
Mr, Horace Denville, who beneath the shadow of 
his long lashes watched her pale face and dreamy 
eyes, was astounded at her self-possession—so as- 
tounded indeed that he remained silent while she, in 
her sweet, clear voice, gave the orders to the grooms, 
aay scanning the flushed-faced, sullen lKay- 
mond. 

“lake the drag home and call on your way at 
Earlscourt,” she said. “They will send a carriage 
immediately, Be quick.” 

Then she drew a little aside, and, reassuring the 
almost hysterical Emilia, with a calm smile relapsed 
into the absent mood which had fallen upon her 
since the moment when the stalwart form of 
ft eres had disappeared in the bush after his brave 
effort. 

Only a very keen observer—and at that moment 
neither Emilia Slade nor Mr. Denville was that— 
would have detected a peculiar light in her dark 
eyes that might have been set there by love or the 
emotion of an intense admiration and enthusiasm. 

The grooms drove off with the drag, and in the 
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course of half an hour the Earlscourt carriage 
rattled up. 

The ladies entered and were driven off, Mr. Den- 
Ville declining Lady Darteagle’s offer of a seat each in 
the carriage for himself and Lord Raymond, the latter 
being in so complete a state of bewildered stupidity 
that he could not appreciate either Lady Darteagle’s 
offer or the smile of sympathy and esteem which 
Miss Slade managed to convey to him, unseen by 
Lady Florence and the countess. 

Mr. Horace Denville, with the assistance of a groom, 
conveyed Lord Raymond to Northcliffe and deliver- 
ing him into the hands of his valet, who receiving 
him with a grin and a significant shrug of the 
shoulders, soon after leaving him to sleep off the 
effects of the champagne and realize his degradation. 

Lady Darteagle, with tears in her eyes, gave Lord 
Darteagle a full account of the mishap, but could not 
refrain from urging excuses for the young map, whom 
she wished, as the son of her dearest friend, to see 
the husband of her daughter. 

‘I think it was more excitement than the wine he 
had been drinking, my dear,” shesaid. ‘ You know 
he is very exciteable, William.” 

“Yes,” said Lord Darteagle, gravely. ‘But I 
am afraid also that he is fonder of the glass than he 
should be. I think I have seen him the worse for 
wine at Northcliffe.” 

“Oh, no! surely not !” said Lady Darteagle, look- 
ing grieved. Pp 

“Well, I hope that I am mistaken,” he rejoined. 
“ But if | am right all hope of a union between him 
and Florence is at an end. You, who know her 
better than I, should know that no feeling of love 
could find a place in her heart for a man she could 
not respect. Florence is as refined as she is clever, 
and has been brought up in a school of ultra refine- 
ment.” 

“ Florence puzzles me,” said Lady Darteagle, with 
a thoughtful sigh. “Do you notice how absent and 
preoccupied she has been of late ?” 





“ Yes,” said his lordship, ‘and cannot account for 
it.” 
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“Norcan I. Once or twice I have thought that 
she might have been attracted by Horace Denville ; 
he is showy and clever enough——” 

“Not to win the love of such a girl as Florence,’ 
said her father, proudly, forgetting that at his worst 
Horace Denville, whom he did not desire for a son- 
in-law, was twenty times better in all respects tian 
Lord Raymond, whom he did. 

“ Besides,” added Lady Darteagle, “Emilia told 
me, or rather hinted, that Mr. Denville’s hopes were 
fixed in another quarter—some one in London.” 

“ Ah,” said Lord Darteagle, who was dressing for 
dinner, and had stepped into his wife’s room to borrow 
a pair of scissors, “That may be or not, but lam 
sure that he is not the cause of Florence's oft-recur- 
ring reveries.” 

“Then I cannot understand them,” said Lady 
Darteagle, with another sigh. 

“ Why not ask her ?” suggested the earl. 

Lady Darteagle smiled. 

“Indeed you dg not know Florence as well as 1 
do, William. I could not question her on such a sub- 
ject. No, the mystery must remain one still; only 
some chance word or look from her can explain it.” 

Could the anxious father and mother have, unseen 
themselves, penetrated Florence’s boudoir and looked 
over her shoulder they might have wondered less 
though they might have troubled more. 

Her lady’s-maid dismissed, though she herself was 
but half-dressed, she was sittiug by the open window 
looking down with soft, dreamy eyes upon the fly- 
leaf of Tazoni’s Spanish “ Don Quixote,” and dream- 
ing over that moment of intense excitement when bis 
grave, grand face and steady right arm had flashed 
forward to save her and others from the death which 
confronted them. 

Lord Raymond on the following morning possessed 
but the most shadowy and indistinct idea of the 
events of the preceding day. ‘I'hat there had been a 
picnic, at which he had partaken too freely of cham- 
pagne and that some mischance or other had been 
the result were dimly couceived notions; but in what 
way they had concluded he was porfectly unconscious. 
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too sullen to inquire. 

He had ao splitting headache, and» had marks 
under his eyes, and a presentiment of coming ill, 
which was partially fulfilled by the appearauce of a 
further relay of bills and dunning letters. 

With a shaking hand he wrote to Jacob Lev , the 
Jew, promising, as he had been directed to do, com- 
plete payment of his claim in a month from that 
date. 

Then, with a scowl, he tore up ‘the less pressing 
bills, tossed the others into his cabinet, aud, with 
uncertain steps aud gloomy countenance, descended 
to the breakfast-room. 

It was empty, Horace Denville having started for 
London, whence he was to return in a day or two. 

Lady and Lord Northcliffe had breakfasted some 
time since, and gone for a drive. 

For their absence Lord Raymoué wae particularly 
thankful, Ovi ne meny eaee had neither 
of them been in the way when he en brought 
home the day before, and by his white 
face and swollen eyes from their observation he 
hoped to escape all scrutiny. 


His breakfast consisted of a dey bivtuit and a 


glass of brandy, which, in his igwerance, he imegined 
a good tonic for persons in. hi condition. 

After breakfast he saunteved about the grounds, 
his hands in his pockets, aad iiw eyes flzed upon the 
stones which his daiutily sited feet Kieled from the 
gravel path. 

Then Le began to get bored aad hewttily weary of 
Lis own company: whett slows he must perforce 
think, and thinking—as lie had wothingelse to medi- 
tate upon than the unplessané eeasequences of his 
own vices and folliee—was pagtiealivly wapleasant 
occupation. He would have litetto ride over to 
Earlscourt, and reeeive as beluesomeof Miss Slade’s 
fulsome flatteries and attentions; but kerwas mot sure 
of the reception he might reesiiwertibews. 

He remembered that ry em had given 
hima very cold adieu, and Mioremee totally dis- 
regarded his presence. 

He anathematized the wae, the dig, the horses 
and himself, and, as a bright idea, thought that he 
night. find some amusemest-ow Marstom Common. 

“I'll go and see theé Jittle gipsg,” he mut- 
tered, with an air of relief. “ All the others are 
sure to be @& from theewanp, but I nswet be careful 
not to bring the okt gigsy about my lecls: After 
all, there is nothing Mite mustic freshness 1’m tired 
of Florence’s erg we eg ee There’s 
something lively spirited im the plucky little 
zipsy.” 

So saying, he threw off hie weeriwess; with a 
yawn, and set off for thé*gipsy encampmbnt. 

It so chanced that he could scarcely have chosen 
amore unfavourable moment for his visit. To ex- 
plain the position of affairs it will be only neces- 
sary to go back as far as the preceding day. 

In the evening, when the time for ‘l'azoni’s return 
drew near, Lurli spread the soft mat before his 
tent, arranged a few of his favourite volumes at its 
edge, and in various other small ways prepared a 
woman's welcome forthe man she esteemed above all 
others. 

Six o'clock chimed from the Earlscourt stables, 
however, and he did not come. 

He was usually so punctual that Lurli experienced, 
not for the first time, that twinge of fear which 
agitates the hearts of those who love and wait. 

Seven and eight o’clock passed, the sun set, and 
still the gipsy king did not return. 

The men were all in camp, seated round the fire, 
waiting with stolid patience for their supper, which 
--woniae with accustomed fingers, was preparing for 
them. 

They were all busily talking and laughing, when 
a sudden silence fell upon those who were peering 
towards the woods. 

With a step singularly unlike his strength-denot- 
ing stride, Tazoni had emerged from the gloom and 
passed into the glare of the fire. 

By that light they could see that something had 
happened to him. 

His face, though calm as usual, was stained with 
blood, there were two cuts upon his left temple, and 
his right arm was thrust in the breast of his coat. 

Instantly the men sprang to their feet with savage 
looks, Had any one dared to harm their chief ? 

Not one of them uttered a word, but the gleaming 
eyes and clenched hands were more eloquent than a 
thousand questions or vows of vengeance, 

Tazoni understood them, and, with a smile that 
was faint and weak, held up his left hand, 

“It is all right,” he said. “Go on with your 
suppers, I have had an accident.” 

Reluctantly they obeyed him and reseated them- 
selves. 

One man, more familiar than the others, ventured 
to ask for farther information, 








“ Accident !—what accident ?” 

“Runaway horses and a clumsy coachman,”’ said 
Tazoni, in his short way; then, more by way of 
pleasing the man, who went by the name of Steve, 
he added: “Cold water will repair all the damages. 
Will you fetch a pail, Steve?” 

Steve rose, caught up a pail, and hurried down 
to the brook. 

Tazoni passed on to his own tent, hoping to avoid 
Lurli, who was watching for him in the opposite 
direction, but she heard his footstep and sprang to- 
wards him. 

At sight of his pale, stained face and half-hidden 
arm, sho uttered an exclamation, 

“Tazoni! thou art hurt.” 

It was useless for hiuy to assure her thet it wae 
of no moment; for, seemingly lreedless of his’ in- 
difference, she threw open his tent curtain, ar- 
ranged the rug inside, helped him to remove his 
coat, and, when Steve arrived with the pail, her- 
self bathed his cut face. 

But when she came to his arm, matters looked 
more serious. . 

He groaned when she touched it, causing her to 
grow as pallid as himself. 

“Lurli mine,” he said, with a light a 
am afraid this one must have a rest. The 
arm is broken!” 

Without a word she sese from her knec# and 
fetched Martha, who, iw like silence, but with 
eloquent eyes, tenderly examined the limb and 
confirmed Tazoni’s statement with a croak of dis- 


st. 

“Heigho!” he sighted, “that means @ long idle 
ness, mother ; but send Zillah here aud let her set it 
at once.” 


Zilla was the medical genius of the camp-and was | 


already on her way to the tent. 
She was @ small, dark gipsy with large, soft. 


eyes. 
Her skill in pharmacy wae remarkable, and it was 

asserted by some of the tribe that. she knew more of 

bone-setting than all the dovtors in 


With gentle yet skilful toucl she set- the fractured | guests. 


limb and bandaged it in splints wikick Steve cut ov 
the spot. 

Then Tazoni, after vatuly endeavourfag te drink 
some soup which Martha had specially prepaved, 
turned in for the night. 

When all was quiet and the stars sioue down 


the embers of the deserted eamp-fire the curtain of 


Lurli's tent fluttered and the girl stepped out. 

With mice-like feet she crept to Tazoni’s tent and 
knelt down. 

It was as she had suspected. 

He was neither asleep nor resting, 

Turning from side to side with uneasy pain, he waa 
muttering vague snatches and fragments almost de- 
liriously. 

Listening, with sad eyes and tremulous lips, she 
heard him chattering of horses and coaches, of sharp 
corners and broken necks. 

Then, after a pause, during which she hoped with 
a feverish longing that he might have fallen asleep, 
he startled all the life from her heart by crying out 
& woman’s name. 

Yes, there could be no mistake ! 

With her hand pressing her bosom: the gipsy girl 
rose, murmuring the name after him; 

“ Fiorence! Florence!” 

With a dazed sense of some great sorrow,she closed 
her eyes and sank with clasped hands upon her 
knees. 

The secret was out, the mystery of his absent, 
silent moods explained. The change that had come 
over him was wrought by love. 

Love! Not for her—oh, Heaven, not for her who 
loved him so dearly, so deeply !—but for another. 
And that other—oh! tlhe sublimity of passion’s 
folly! was the great and wealthy lady of Earlscourt ! 

A bitter seuse of mockery came over her, and with 
& suppressed laugh that was rather a groan slie 
drooped before the door of his tent aud watched 
through the night till dawn. 

All night long the delirium lasted, and it was not 
until the sun had risen aud was pouring its heat 
upon the moor that, seemingly in a complete exhaus- 
tion, the gipsy king fell asleep. 

The men, who for some time had been about the 
tent tendering services Which could by no means be 
rendered useful, had been sent off to their work by 
Lurli, who, apprehensive of the least sound caleu- 
lated to awake her chief, wanted the camp to be in 
profound silence. 

She was jealous even of Martha’s presence, and 
when the old woman approached the tent she sent 
her off for some fresh water. 

When alone she heard a footstep, and saw the 
hateful figure of Lord Raymond making its way be- 
tween the caravans. 

Love breeds courage. 


The veriest wren will make ! 


some sort of stand for its young against tle cuckoo 
or the hawk, 

With a flash of tho eye, and a tightening of the 
muscles, Lurli sprang to her feet, and at one bound 
stood before the astonished Raymond, who hai 
rather expected to have her flying from than to 
him. 

Before he could utter a word, however, she in 
creased his astonishment by saying in a whisper 
intensified by auger. 

** You dare to come here again! Don’t spealk, not 
asingle word. In that tent lies a sick mau, whose 
rest a word will break. Go!” 

She raised her hand and pointed behind him with 
Tent Raymond grinwed and put out his hind to 
jo her aside, but the fest moment withdrew his 

and stepped backt with a low exclamation of 
alarm 


With the rapidity of lightning the git! had drawa 
something from her bosom, and before Lord Ray- 
moud’s eyes there flashed a long, glittering poig- 
nerd, 


*Touch me but with thy finger, speak one word 
only, and I plunge thisiwte thy craven heart, Didst 
‘think thy insolence: tawght me nothing? I have 

learned through it tortrugé-no man who calls himself 
a gentleman, least of all Gne thy raco calls noble. 
I fear thee not!” 

e raised her and. witle @ fearless, threatening 
gesture as she spoke, and ord Raymond, unable to 
withstand her seloquewes;, backed as it was by the 
flashing tliveateningly at her, and 


weapon, glowerud> 
muttering beneath hiv bremtilx: ‘ Another time, my 
pretty leopgrdess!” disappeared behind the cara- 
| va, 


ae 


GHAPTER XIITF. 
Trust me tlie devil will su the brains 
Whew Rissertwuts plot to do him service. 
Ag @ result of the conversatiow between Lord and 
| Lady Darteagle;, Earfssourteuditen)y became full of 


had at first: proposed, by way of a 
» that. tikey should go up to 
declared tlwt such a course 


Lord 
diversion for 
town, bat L 
| would rather eggravete them eure the unknown 

ntalady, aud propesed filling Baelecourt rather than 
leaving it, . 

Oveupied by horduéies'asdoputy-mistress, Florence 
‘found little time to fMdulge in her newly formed 
reveries, for to be absent-minded among your guests 
is to be ill-mannered. She could not lose herself in 
mazes of meditation uponthe quaintuess of the circum- 
stance which should place such a singularly refined 
and intellectual man as Tazoni in the position of a 
gipsy chief. 

For the same reason she could not make the in- 
quiries concerning the gipsy tribe which she had 
intended. She had not seen or heard of ‘l'azoni 
siuce the day of the picnic; gud whenéver she pro- 
posed to herself a solitary rarfible inthe woods Lady 
Dorothy Dolittle or Sir Willian Dilettante always 
cropped up with some other proposal, which she was 
bound to accept. 

Such a great lady as the countess would of course 
take her pick of the literary wad aristocratic ton, and 
in addition to such personages as the Duchess of 
Merryweather there were the great heiress Miss 
Alfreston and a host of artists, poets and literary 
meu, who kept the ball of wit and eloquence rolling 
during morning, noon and night. 

There were croquet parties in the morning, cottage 
flower-shows in the afternoon, and impromptu con- 
certs in the evening for the ladies, while the gentle- 
men were at liberty to seize upon riding, shooting, 
billiards and flirting, and do their most with them. 

Lord Darteagle wa3 a perfect host, and with such 
an assembly each individual could satisfy his or her 
peculiar tastes and assure himself against being 
bored. 

It was quite pleasant to ses the duchess, who was 
getting old, pottering about the cottages on the 
estate, admiring a flower-be! here and patting a 
chubby-cheeked child—who was likea rose itseli— 
there, 

Horace Denville had been kept in town rather 
longer than he had expected, bat was coming back 
for a great? ball which had been put down for the 
second week in September, and to which all the 
couuty aud a great part of London were expected. 

He was a great favourite of the duchess’s, though 
she was as ignorant of his real position as every one 
else, and only knew him as that “ delightfully charm- 
ing creature,” Horave Denville. ; 

Amongst all these grand notabilities—especially 
among the literary and artistic mea—Lord Raymond 
felt like a fish out of water. 

Ile would have beeu more uucomfortable still had 
it uot beea for Emilia Slade 
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With so many to act as screens, she could carry on 
her game with greater freedom and greater effect. 

She it was who always greeted his appearance 
witha pleased smile, and she it was also who, if the 
promenading was conducted on the pairing system, 
always managed to secure Lord Raymond's arm. 

Sometimes, but not often, she managed to drive 
the frown from his brow, and then, when she had so 
far succeeded, she would lead him on to talk of his 
favourite pursuits, 

Those were horse-racing, betting, prize-fighting, 
gipsy hunting, and similar gentlemanly sports and 
pastimes, 

Once only had he approached anything like a 
tender word, ard then Miss Slade’s opportunity had 
been spoiled by the duchess, with whom, of course, it 
was impossible to be offended. 

It had occurred in the billiard-room. 

She was playing an almost solitary game with 
Lord Raymond, and—though she could with ease 
have given him ten—she allowed him, of course, 
to win. 

“You play very well,” he said, with his con- 
descending smile; “that was a near touch. I should 
like to give you some lessons in some of the hard 
strokes,” 

“Qh, how kind of you, Lord Raymond !” exclaimed 
Miss Emilia, leaning towards him, andsetting straight 
the locket at her throat. 

“ Well, I will if you like,” he said, graciously. “I 
daresay I could make a good player of you in twelve 
months.” 

“ Would it take so long?” she said, mournfully. 
“Tam so sorry; you see, I shall be going soon.” 

“Going! Oh, nonsense,” he said, “you cannot 
go. You're the best of the bunch here; I never saw 
such a set of stuck-up humbugs. [I tell you if it 
wasn’t for you I shouldn't endure it for a day, and 
Tlorence is as bad as the rest,” he added, striking the 
board viciously. 

. Poe Florence is so clever,” murmured Miss 
miita, 

“Olever!”” he repeated, in a tone of disgust. “I 
call her cleverness improper, It isn’t natural for a 
girl to go about silent as a mummy, only opening her 
lips to talk to some artist or pen-driver. You don’t 
do it, and I like you for it; there’s more sense about 

on, 

“Oh, Lord Raymond!” sighed Miss Emilia, coming 
a little nearer. 

“Yes,” he said, patronizingly. And filling him- 
self a glass of wine, and eyeing her with a critical 
glance, “ I think you’re about the prettiest girl I’ve 
wet. And yousay you're going. Ihope you won’t.” 

“Do you, really?” asked Miss Ewilia, looking up 
at him with a sly, winning glance. 

“Of course I do,” he said, “Iehould miss you 
dreadfully,” 

“Really!” eaid Miss Slade. “ Will you—just to 
please me—giye me your hand upon that. There,” 
holding out her hand, “tam I not a foolish girl 2” 
_Lord Raymond took her hand and was about to 
either press it or carry it to his lips in a fit of unna- 
tural gallantry, when the door opened, and the portly 
form of the dowager duchess entered. 

“Oh, Miss Slade, sorry to interrupt you, but do 
you know where Sir Charles Perfect is? I thought 
he was here.” 

“I think he isin the drawing-room, your grace,” 
said Miss Slade. ‘But I will go and find him for 
you, 

“And, with a tender smile at Lord Raymond, 
she tripped from the room, leaving the innocent, 
simple-minded old lady sunk into one of the com- 
fortable rocking-chairs, staring at Lord Raymond, 
whom she disliked most decidedly, 

Another opportunity for Miss Slade did not come 
that week, for Lord Raymond left the day following, 
returning to Northcliffe, where, he said, he had some 
busipess, 

The nature of that business did not transpire, 
thongh Emilia endeavoured to discover it with 
praiseworthy perseveranee, 

On the night which the anonymous poacher had 
fixed as the one for the second interview, Lord Ray- 
mond stole down from his own room and slipped un- 
seen through the great hall into the grounds, 
Though the night was anything but cold he was 
wrapped in a large overcoat, and wore a scarf so 
arranged round his neck that it effectually concealed 
the lower part of his features. A hat with a wide 
brim served to hide the upper. And thus thoronghly 
armed against recognition he made his way cautiously 
through the huge elm woods, crossed the plantation 
which divided Northcliffe from Earlscourt, and, after 
some little difficulty, found the fallen tree in the 
woods which had been fixed upon by the poacher 
as the rendezvous, . 

The faint chimes of the stable clock proclaimed the 
hour of twelve, and, seated on the trunk, his hands 
in his pockets and his head bent down, the youpg man 





waited with something approaching awe and fear the 
coming of the mysterious being who seemed so fully 
cognizant of his ill-doing. 

The half-hour passed, and, with an imprecation, 
Lord Raymond rose to return home, 

As he did so, muttering audibly that he had been 
tricked, and was an idiot for coming, a mass of leaves 
quite close to him was agitated, and from them 
uprose the tall, thia form he remembered too well. 

Lord Raymond started, and the poacher, by a 
short, scornful langh, showed that the start of sur- 
prise and fear had not been lost upon him. 

“Startled you, my lord,” he said, in his thick, 
guttural voice. 

Lord Raymond made a haughty gesture of im- 

tience, 

“Where did you spring from, fellow ?” he said, 
not without a slight tremor of the voice. “Did you 
come up through the ground ?” 

“Not quite through; but I have been here 
at your feet trying your patience for the last half- 
hour. You have kept your word, my lord, and it’s as 
well you have,” 

‘Tam here, and that’s enough,” said Lord Ray- 
mond. “And now what have you to communicate, 
my good fellow ?” 

“ What do you wish to know?” said the poacher. 

“Much. I don’t want my future told,” retorted 
Lord Raymond, with an evil grin. “I had thata 
few days ago. Come, I am cold and tired. Say 
what you have to say, and be off.” 

= poacher sat. down on the bank, and wiped his 
mouth. ; 

The posture was a careless one, but the eyes were 
wary, for they detected a movementof Lord Ray- 
mond's hand which he had thought it a good oppor- 
tunity to make. 

The poacher, with a repetition of the scornful 
laugh, grasped his arm, and wrenched it round, so 
that the revolver which Lord Raymond had silily 
drawn from his pocket was displayed. 

“Exactly,” said the man. “I thought so. Quite 
right to take proper precautions, my young sir, and 
I'm the last man to blame you forit. But they’re 
thrown away upon me. It would be the worst jab 
you ever did to put a bullet through me. There’s a 
little secret of yours shut up, as you may say,ina 
barrel, and if I’m moved out of the way I’ve left in- 
structions so that the secret will ooze out. Do you 
understand? It’s plain enough. Soif you want to 
keep all that makes your life as jolly as a fighting- 
cock, put that revolver in your pocket, and keep it 
to shoot some one else with.” 

Lord Raymond, after a moment’s silence, dropped 
the revolver in his pocket, 

© A secret?’ he said. 

** Yes,” said the man, interrupting him, “and it 
wouldn’t be asecret any longer if I told it to you, 
so don’t think I’m going to. It ain’t for that I’ve 
brought you away from all your fine masters and 
mistresses. I mean business to-night, and I warn 
you. Before I begin, I want to know why you 
didn’t follow my advice and keep clear of the 
grog. You nearly broke your own neck and the 
golden-haired young lady’s too.” 

Lord Raymond scowled. 

“Don’t attempt to do things you don’t under- 
stand,” continued the man, coolly. “You can no 
more drive a four-in-hand than you can ride a horse 
barebacked like the horse-riding chaps. Don’t try 
it, or you wil! come to grief.” 

Lord Raymond, in a perspiration of anger, broke 
in, angrily : 

“Fellow! you are too insolent. Once for all, 
I’d have you to know you can go beyond the 
mark, and you are near it. What do you think I 
came here to see you to-night for? Not because 
I’m afraid of you, but because I’m fond of adven- 
ture, and like something out of the common. Why 
should I be afraid of you? What do you know? 
Some cock-and-bull story, as I said before, that my 
bare denial would refute.” 

The poacher merely laughed quietly, but it was 
more significant than words. 

‘* Now to business,” he said, contemptuously disre- 
garding Lord Raymond’s threat, “ You want money 
badly. Jacob Levy’s isn’t the only bill you’ve got 
to meet. There’s a host o’ betting debts, not to speak 
of jewellers’ bills for them fine things you flung to 
the ladies of the ballet. Four thousand pounds would 
just about cover it.” 

Lord Raymond remained silent, but, with an uneasy 
feeling of wonderment, he felt that the man had hit 
the mark. 

“Four thousand pounds,” continned the poacher, 
kicking the grass thoughtfully, yet keeping his 
gleaming eyes fixed upon the muffled face of the 
young.lord. “ Four thousand pounds; itain’ta large 
sum, but it’s more than your father will give you, 
ain’t it?” 

Lord Raymond mattered, hoarscly. 





You know enough for that, ‘ ho said. 

“Then five thousand pounds would be too, 
wouldn’t it ?” said the man, “and that’s what it must 
be, for I want a cool thousand for myself.” 

Lord Raymond laughed viciously, 

“You want a thousand! Weil, itis amusiar. Go 
on, my fine fellow, but be careful ; my patience /s not 
everlasting.” 

“T’m going on,”’ retorted the man, coolly. “I muse 
have a thousand and you must have four, that’s five. 
And now how to get it?” 

“Exactly,” sneered Lord Raymond. “ Perhaps, aa 
you know all my affairs, you can tell me that ?’’ 

“T ean,” replied the poacher. ‘Come closer.” 

Lord Raymond, after a moment’s hesitation, seated 
himself beside the man, who, lowering his voice aud 
laying his hand upon the young man’s arm, at which 
Lord Raymond shuddered, continued : 

“ There is a good old saying, my young sir, which 
is ‘Where a man won't give, take.” His lord 
ship won't give you the coin; you must take it.” 

Lord Raymond star ted. 

** Steal !”” he muttered, hoarsely. 

“That's vulgar,” said the man, in the same low 
voice, but with a sneer, “ Call it ‘borrow;’ after all, 
that’s only what it is. It will be all yours some day, 
you know, so it’s only borrowing -what’s your own. 
Come, you’ve thought of this before, I know.” 

Lord Raymond’s head sank upon his chest, and 
his nervous lips caught his teeth. 

“You know his lordship’s private room,”’ con- 
tinued the man, his lips so near Lord Raymond’s ears 
that he could feel the hot breath as if it were scorch- 
ing him. “In that private room is the deed safe, 
on the top of that is alittle shiny box, There should 
ba some money in that, eh? Quite enough to 
furnish the requisite cash, If not, there’s the jewel 
chest in the corner, which would do pretty well as 
nicely. In fact, it would be as easy to get the lot 
as part. Nothing like doing a thing well while 
you’re about it.” 

Lord Raymond raised his hat, aud wiped the great 
beads of perspiration which had gathered upon his 
forehead. 

“You know the house—the very position of—of— 
the valuables ; what do you want with me?” he mut. 
tered, hoarsely. 

* You shall see,” replied the man. ‘ They give a 
ball up at Earlscourt pretty shortly, don’t they ?” 

“In September.” 

“ When ?” asked the man. 

“ About the middle,” muttered Lord Raymond. 

‘* Good,” saidthe man. ‘ No moon to speak of, and 
every chance of adark night. On the night of that 
flare-up at Earlscourt we must have that strong box, 
young man.” 

“ Wel’ said Lord Raymond, in a trembling voice. 
‘*If you want it you may steal it yourself,” 

‘“‘With all the pleasure in life,” assented the 
poacher. “But you must havea hand init. Now 
then, for the plan of operation, asthey call it. You're 
going to that ball of course ?” 

Lord Raymond nodded, 

“Just so. All the servants too, I understand. It’s 
to bea general flare-up. They’il all come liometirod 
out, his lordship and all, down to tae very stable 
help. Exactly! I know what an Earlscourt ball is, 
young man, for I’veseen many ascore of ’em. That's 
the night for us. Lord Northcliffe sleeps in tho 
room next to the private one, doesn’t he ?”” 

Lord Raymond made a gesture of assent. 

“ And he’s an uncommon light sleeper [’vo heard 
say: Now does he ever take anythiug in the shape 
of grog bofore he goes to bed?” 

“ No,” said Lord Raymond, 

“ Hem! then it will have to be done at the ball,” 
said the man, thoughtfully. 

“ What ?” said Lord Raymond, wiping his forehead 
again. 

er Drugging his tipple,” said the man. “It’s easy 
enough. Just drop this ’ere small powder into his 
wine-glass and the trick’s done. It mixes with the 
dose in.an instant,no powder or discolouration whai- 
ever; but it will make you sleep like atop. ‘Tako 
hold of it.” 

Lord Raymond again hesitated, but the will beside 
him was too strong. 

He took the small packet which was heid out to 
him and kept it in his hand, 

“ That’s all right,” saidthe poacher. “ Take care 
of it, for it’s valuable, and the success of the trick, as 
you may say, depends uponit. Now for the rest, 
‘To get to that room you want the keys to three doors 
—oh, you needn’t feel surprised, | kuew tho house 
before you were born, my lord! ‘Those keys you 
must take from his lordship’s pocket.” 

Lord Raymond trembled. 

“ What!’ he asked, hoarsely, 
asleep ?” 

“ Of course,” replied the man, glibly. “ It’s botter 
than when he’s awako, ain’t it? I tell you that 


“avyien he’s 
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powder will send him off like a top, and you could 
“have him without his knowing it. You must get 
the keys, and exactly as the clock strikes three open 
them doors. I mean the three leading to the side 
entrance. ‘The rest is easy. I shall be there as sure 
as the clock, waiting at the side door in the hall. 
What’s easier than to walk upstairs, pick up the 
money, and make off with it? I'lldo that part, while 
you can go back to bed and sleep like a baby.” 

Lord Raymond rose, then sat down again, trem- 
dling like a leaf. . 

“ Absurd!” he said, moodily, “ the slightest noise, 
and all would be lost. You might escape, but I 
shonld be recognized immediately.” 

“ Not in the style I mean to rig you up,” said the 
map. “A crape mask and Whitechapel corduroys 
make all the dfference in a gentloman’s appearance.” 

Lord Raymond paused. 

“ Where am I to get these things ?” 

“Under this tree, the night before,’’ replied the 
man, readily, “just as if they growed there.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

‘* But suspicion will point to some one in the house 
directly it is seen that the doors were opened by 
keys.” 

2 Not if you lock ‘em again,” said the man, with 
alaugh, “And if it does, what matter? What's 
easier than to break the scent off you? For days you 
see tramps hanging about the road, Gipsies——” 

Lord Raymond started. 

“Ah!” he said, eagerly, “I have it. Gipsies! 
There are some loafing on Marston Moor now. I—I 
think I could arrange it,” 

The poacher glanced at him with a look of supreme 
cunning. 

“Kill two birds with one stone, eh?” he 
said, ‘‘got a little fancy over in that direction, 
haven't you, my lord? A little rustic beauty, with 
dark eyes, and a temper of her own, eh?” 

Lord Raymond remained silent for a moment, then, 
in a low voice, he said : 

“Do you know one of the rascals called by namo 
Tazoni—a chief, I think they call him?” 

“Oh, that’s it,”’ muttered the man, inaudibly ; 
then aloud he said: 
“T know him, 

would you ?” 

Lord Raymond did not reply. 

“Hem!” said the man, after a few moments spent 
in stirring the leaves with his feet. ‘ You must 
get him out of the way then, or it wouldn’t be 
worth much. And how are you going to do that ?” 

“That’s my part of the plan,” said Lord Ray- 
mond, huskily, while his eyes gleamed as cunningly 
as the pair beside him. 

“Then it’s a bargain, is it?’’ said the poacher, 
catching at the tone. “Mind, noshirking! The 
thing’s got to be done, and there’s an end of it. Five 
thousand pounds is worth a little trouble.” 

Lord Raymond rose and drew his coat across his 
chest with a shudder, 

**Go,” he said, hoarsely. ‘I don’t want to hear 
any more.” 

“But you'll do it?” said the man, bringing his 
head down to the young man’s and fixing his gleam- 
ing eyes upon his shrinking ones. “ You'll do it?” 

“T’ll do it,” said Lord Raymond, doggedly, and 
without another word the tall figure stepped from 
his side and seemed to disappear through the earth. 

(To be continued.) 


You'd throw the scent there, 





Lorp THuRLOw has been permitted the names of 
his wife’s maternal grandfather (Cumming-Bruce), 
in addition to his own family surnames, Hovell- 
Thurlow, and to bear the arms of Cumming and 
Brvce quarterly with those of Hovell and Thurlow. 

VALUE oF BeENneErices.—A paper laid before the 
House of Lords’ Select Committee on Church Patron- 
age states the yearly value of all benefices in Eng- 
land and Wales at 3,719,0311., the value of those in 
public patronage being J ,825,805/., and those in private 
patronage 1,893,226/. ‘his is exclusive of the value 
of bishoprics and other dignities. Mr. Aston, secre- 
tary to Queen Anne’s Bounty Board, in laying the 
statement before the committee, informed them that 
the figures are at least 10 per cent. below the real 
annual value of the livings. He estimates the 
present value of the private patronage at about 
17,900,000/, taking it at between eight and nine 
years’ purchase; and he observes that a charge of 
1 per cent. per annum upon the benefices would in 
eighty years accumulate a sufficient fund to buy 
every advowson in private hands at its full market- 
able value. The annual value of the livingsin public 
patronage is classified as follows:—Those in the 
ey of the Crown, 76,375/.; the Prince of 
Vales, 6,9931.2 the Lord Chancellor, 192,6141,; the 
Duchy of Lancaster, 15,358/.; archbishops and 
bishops, 671,597/.; deans and chapters, 229,449/.; 
archdeacons, 12,7381.; the Universities, 280,6961. ; 
Eton College, 12,302/.; Winchester College, 4,891 ; 


companies, societies, hospitals, trustees, etc., 188,75573 
rectors, etc, (the rectors being in public patronage), 
134,0777. Where the patronage is alternate half the 
value is counted in these amounts. 





THE ROYAL CONCERT. 
A FABLE. 

Tue animals once—so the legonds report— 
To honour the lion, their popular king, 
A concert proposed in his majesty’s court, 

Atwhich all the brutes were invited tosing. 
Not all—I should say, as a lover of truth— 
For somehow or other the managers 
missed } 
The principal matter—and managed, in 


sooth, 
To have the best singers left out of the list! 
Not a nightingale, wood-thrush, or black- 
bird was in it ; 
Ni ay even the lark and canary were 
slighted ; 


No mention was made of the musical linnet ; 
Butall of the others were warmly invited! 
There was plenty of jealousy you may be 
sure, "3 . 
And wrangling enough—as is always the 


case 
When the cleverest maestro attempts to 


secure 
For each of his singers the properest place. 
Tis settled at last; the rchearsal is done ; 
And now for the concert the vocalists -: 


meet ; 
With no ‘fear of failure, for every one 
What he’s wanting in talent makes up in 
conceit ! 
A couple of hornets the tenor essayed ; 
The crickets attempted the treble and 


alto ; 
The basso (of course) by a donkey was 
b 


Ta, ; 
While to locusts and frogs was assigned 
the contralto ! 
The singers commence !—but no answering 
cheers 
Reward their endeavours—the audience 
swore 
(While some ran away, and some stopt up 
their ears) 
That never was music so murdered before. 
At this the performers, abating their noise, 
Sought each for himself some ingenious 


excuse ; a 

And straight on his fellows with vigour em- 
loys 

The fiercest reproaches and foulest abuse. 

The frogs said the crickets were quite out of 


place ; 
Such villanous treble they never had 
heard ! 
The crickets replied by denouncing the bass ; 
A donkey sing bass ?—it was truly absurd! 
“?Twas the fault of the frogs,” was the 
donkey’s reply ; 
“Tis clearly the hornets!’’ the locusts 
exclaim ; 
The hornets returned, “ That we strongly 
deny !” 
And on their accusers retorted the blame! 
Then the king of the beasts, who could bear 
it no more, 
Looked down from his throne with a 
growl and a grin, 
And thus spoke his mind in a terrible roar, 
— silenced at once their obstreperous 
n: 
“ Go !—out of my hearing, a ignorant crew ; 
Ere it came to the trial, each impudent 


wight . 
Was boasting the wonderful things he 


could do, 

Quick! out of my hearing and out of my 
sight !” 

MORAL. 
Soin human affairs, when pretenders, who 

once 

In arrogant boasting had vied with each 
other, 


Meet a common disaster—then every dunce 
Excuses himself by accusing another! 
J. 1.8. 





How To Quiet Horsges,—According to a discovery 
made by Professor Shief, of Florence—a discovery 
which has been pushed beyond him by many others— 
it was found that it was quite enough to touch the 
nostrils of a horse, simply passing the fingers alung 
the sides of his nose, to stop the activity of his heart 
and respiration, and to stop consciousness in a mea- 





sure. He did not find, but left another to find it, 





that interchange between the tissues and the blood is 
also stopped. It is well known now that most of 
those men who succeeded in quieting violent horses 
put their fingers to that part, and sometimes inside 
the nares. Merely touching these parts may pro- 
duce the same effect ; pressing hard has more effect. 
It is not essential that the application be made there, 
4s & pressure of the lip may do the same thing. In 
some animals—rabbits and guinea pigs—if we pass 
needles into their chest and heart, so as to judge of re- 
spiration and circulation, we find that we stop the cir- 
culation as we press the lips or part of the cheek. It is 
not that the poor creature is frightened as when we de- 
prive them partially of their consciousness, or almost 
altogether, by the use of chloroform, the’ same pheno- 
mena occur. There is a very curious fact mentioned 
by Catlin, who travelled in the west, and wrote two 
volumes on the Indians, He states that the calves 
of the buffalo, if they are caught, and the air from 
the lungs of a man be strongly breathed into their 
nostrils, will b so fascinated by that peculiar 
influence, that they will run after the horse of the 
hunter, and follow him five or six miles. It is said, 
and Mr, Catlin affirms it, that in Texas, or in other 
parts of the country where there are wild horses 

taken by the lasso, if the hunter, in taking hold of 
their nostrils, forcibly breathe into the nostrils of the 
horse, he will follow him and become perfectly tame. 








HOW TO BE HAPPY. 

I WIL give you two or three good rules which 
may help you to become happier than you would be 
without knowing them; but as to being completely 
happy, that you never can be till you get to Heaven. 

The first is. * Try your best to make others happy.” 
“T never was happy,”’ said a certain king, “ till I 
began to take pleasure in the welfare of my people ; 
but ever since then, in the darkest day, I have had 


sunshine jn my heart.” 

My sg€ond rule is, “ Be content with little.” There 
are y good reasons for this rule. We deserve 
but little, aud “ better is little, with the fear of God, 
than great treasures and trouble therewith.” 

Two men were determined to be rich, but they set 
about it in different ways, but the one strove to 
raise up his means to his desires, while the other did 
his best to bring down -his desires to his means, 
The result was, the one who coveted much was 
always repining, while he who desired but little was 
always contented, 

My third rule is, “ Look on the sunny side of 
things.” 

Look up with hopeful eyes, 

Though all things seem forlorn 3 
The sun that sets to-night will rise 

Again to-morrow morn. AM. 





Commons,—lIt is estimated by the Enclosure Com- 
missioners that there are in Eogland and Wales 
nearly 900,000 acres of commons, which, judging 
from their moderate altitude and the character of the 
adjacent lands as shown upon the tithe maps, may be 
regarded as apparently suitable for ordinary culti- 
vation:—In Devonshire, 85,172 acres ; in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, 60,642 acres, in the North 
Riding 53,721 acres, and in the East Riding 10,599 
acres ; in Cornwall, 45,457 acres ; in Surrey, 42,936 
acres; in Hampshire, 41,502 acres; in Dorset, 36,041 
acres; in Westmoreland, 27,740 acres ; in Camber- 
land, 27,550 acres; in Glamorgan, 25,928 acres ; in 
Lancashire, 23,542 acres; in Somerset, 23,251 acres: 
in Moutgomeryshire, 23,154 acres; in Brecon, 22,277 
acres; in Sussex, 21,222 acres; in Northumberland, 
19,712 acres. Much of this land has probably been 
left out of cultivation on account of some drawback 
—its inferior quality, its remoteness from the popu- 
lation, or its being more costly than the surrounding 
land to bring into a productive state. The commis- 
sioners estimate-that there are also in England and 
Wales nearly a million and a half acres of commons, 
apparently mountain land or otherwise, unsuitable for 
cultivation:—In the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
200,051 acres; in the West Riding, 165,151 acres ; 
in Cumberland, 160,168 acres; in Westmoreland, 
144,604 acres; in Brecon, 120,288 acres ; in Mont- 
gomeryshire, 85,958 acres; in Merionethshire, 82,550 
acres ; in Devonshire, 79,835 acres ; in Radnorshire, 
48,985 acres; in Carmarthenshire, 46,789 acres; in 
Lancashire, 45,333 acres; in Durham, 389,061 
acres; in Denbighshire, 38,155 acres; in 
Northumberland, 33,502 acres; in Glamorganshire, 
80,717 acres; in Cardiganshire, 27,092 acres; in 
Carnarvonshire, 23,399 acres; in Cornwall, 22,803 
acres, Much of this land is probably capable of im- 
provement for pasture, but the figures show approxi- 
mately the distribution of the land still held in com- 
mon, classed as suitable or not suitable for ordinary 
cultivation, Counties not namedabove have smaller 
quantities of such land, but the commissioners state 





the quantity parish by parish for all England and 
Wales. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
The soul of music slumbers in the shell 
Till waked and kindled by the master’s spall, 
And feeling hearts, touch them but rightly, 


pour 
A thousand melodies unheard before. Rogers. 

“WITH me, of course, you simpleton,” returned 
Mr. Wilton, in response to the domestic’s question, 
: ee some cakes—or honey; which do you like 

es 

Mildred didn’t know, but liked both, and both 
were accordingly placed upon the table—the old 
man forgetting to eat in his delight to see how fast 
the cakes disappeared. f 

“She’d breed a famine if she were to stay ‘here 
i muttered Rachel, while Finn looked on rue- 


y- 
But Mildred’s appetite was satisfied at last, and 
she was about leaving the table, when Hepsy’s sharp, 
shrill voice was heard in the hall, proclaiming to 
Rachel the astonishing news that Mildred Hawkins 
had run away and been frozen to death in a 
snow-bank—that Clubs had lost his senses and gone 
raving distracted, calling loudly for Milly and re- 
fusing to be comforted unless she came back. 

Through the open door Mildred heard this last, 
and darting into the hall she besought the startled 
Hepsy to tell her if what she had said were true. 

Wholly petrified with astonishment, Hepsy was 
silent for an instant, and then in no mild terms she 
began to upbraid the’child, because she was not 
frozen to death as she had declared her to be. 

“Never mind,’)said Mildred, “but tell me of 
Oliver. Is he ill, and does he ask for me ?”” 

The appearance of Mr. Wilton brought Hepsy to 
herself, and she began to tell the story as it was. 
It seemed that she had stayed with Mrs. Simms 
until after ten, and when she reached home she found 
Clubs distracted on account of Mildred’s absence. 

He had looked all through the house, and was 
about going up to Beechwood, when his grandmother 
returned and stopped him, saying that Mildred had 
probably gone to stay with Lottie Brown, as she 
had the previous day asked permission so to do and 
had been refused. 

So Oliver had rested till morning, when he insisted 
on his grandmother’s wading through the drifts to 
see if Milly really were at Mr. Brown’s. 

When I found she wasn't,” said Hepsy, “I 
began to feel a little annoyed ntyself, for I knowed 
that she had the ugliest temper that ever was, and, 
says I, she’s run away and been froze to death, and 
por such arumpus as Oliver made. I thought he’d 





























OLD HEPSY’S WELCOME.] 


Her sentence was cut short by a cry of joy from 
Mildred, who, from the window, had caught sight 
of the crippled boy, moving slowly through the 
drifts, which greatly impeded his progress. 

Hastening to the door, she drew him in out of the 
storm, brushed the snow from his thin hair, and, 
folding her arms about him, sobbed out : 

“ Darling Oliver, I ain’t dead, but I’ve run away. 
I can’t live with her any more, though if you feel 
so bad: about it maybe I'll go back. Shall 1?” 

Ere Oliver could reply Hepsy chimed in : 

‘Go back, to be sure you will, my fine madam. 
I'll teach you what is what.” 

And ‘seizing Miltired’s hood, which lay upon the 
hat-stand, she began to tie it upon the screamin 
child, who struggled violently to get away, an 
succeeding at last ran for protection behind Mr. 
Wilton. 

“ Keep her, Mr. Wilton, please keep her,” whis- 
pered Oliver, while Mildred’s eyes flashed out their 
gratitude to nim for thus interfering in her behalf. 

* Woman!” andthe old man’s voice was like a 
clap of thunder, while his heavy boot came down 
with @ vengeance, as he grasped the arm of Hepsy, 
who was making a dive past him after Mildred. 
“ Woman, ges out of my house! Quick! Do you 
| Begone,I say! Start! Move faster than 

a ad e 


And he accelerated her movements with a push, 
which sent her quite to the door, where she s 
for an instant, threatening to take the law of him, 
and shaking her fist at Mildred, who, holding fast 
to the coat-skirts of Mr. Wilton, knew she had 
nothing to fear. 

After a moment Hepsy began to cry, and assum- 
ing a deeply injured tone, she bade Oliver “ come.” 

Not till then had Mildred fully realized that if 
she stayed at Beechwood she must be separated 
from her beloved playmate, and, clutching him as 
he arose to follow his- grandmother. she whispered : 

“If you want me, Oliver, I’ll go.” 

He did want her, oh! so much, for he knew how 
lonely the gable-roof would be without her, but it 
was far better that she should not return, and so, 
with a tremendous effort, the unselfish boy stilled 
the throbbings of his heart, and whispered hack : 

“I rather you’d stay here, Milly, and maybe he’ll 
let me come sometimes to see you.” 

‘*Every day, every day,’ answered Mr. Wilton, 
who could not help admiring the young boy for pre- 
ferring Mildred’s happiness to his own. ‘“ There, 
I’m glad that’s over,” he said. when, as the door 
closed upon Hepsy and Oliver, he led Mildred back 
to the breakfast-room, asking her if she didn’t 
want some more cakes, 

Bat Milly’s heart was too full to eat, even had she 





been hungry. J'urn which way she would, she saw 
only the form of a crippled boy moving slowly 
through the drifts, back to the dark old kitchen, 
which she knew would that dismal day be all the 
darker for her absence. It was all in vain that her 
new protector sought to amuse her, telling hor she 
was now his little girl and should call him father if 
she liked. The sad, despondent look did not leave 
her face for the entire day, and just as it was grow- 
ing dark she laid her brown head upon the old man’s 
ri as he sat in his arm-chair, and said, mourn- 
ully : 

‘**I shall go back, I think.” 

‘No, you won’t,” returned Mr. Wilton, running 
his fingers through her soft hair, and thinklng how 
much it was like his own Mildred’s. 

“But I ought to,” answered the child. “Oliver 
can’t do without me. You don’t know how much 
he likes me, nor how much I like him. He’s miss- 
ing me so now, I know-he is, and I’m ’fraid he’s 
crying, too. Mayn’t I go?” 

Mildred’s voice was choked with tears, the old man 
felt them dropping upon his hand, as he pressed it 
caressingly over her face. Six months before he 
had professed to hate the little girl sitting there at 
his feet and crying to go back to Oliver, but she 
had grown strangely into his love within the last 
twenty-four hours, and to himself he said : 

‘*T will not give her up.” 

So, after sitting a tinie in silence, he replied : 

“TI cando you more good than this Oliver with 
his crooked feet.” 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted Mildred, “but it’s be-. 
cause his feet are crooked that I can’t leave him 
all alone, and then he loved me first, when you 
hated me and said such awful words if I just looked 
ata flower.” 

There was no denying this—but the old man was 
not convinced, and he continued by telling her how 
many new dresses he would buy her—how in the 
spring he’d get hera pony and a silver-mounted 
side-saddle——”’ 

“And let me go to the circus?” she said, that 
having hitherto been the highest object of her am- 
bition. 

* Yes, let you go to the cireus,”’ he replied; “and 
to London and everywhere.”’ 

The bait was a tempting one, and Mildred 
wavered fora moment—then just as the old man. 
thought she was satisfied she said : 

** But that won’t do Oliver any good.” 

“ Hang Oliver!” exclaimed Mr, Wilton ; “‘ I’ll tell 
you what I’ll do. I’ll have a governess to come into 
the house and teach you both. So you will see him 
every day. I’ll get him some new clothes——~”’ 

‘* And send him to college when he’s big enough !’5., 
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put in Mildred. “He told me once he wished he 
could go.” 

“Great Peter! what next will you want? But 
I'll think about the college; and if he learns well, 
and you behave yourself, maybe I’ll send him.” 





He had no idea that Oliver: would. lew#m. well for” 


he did not know him, and he mee A 
mise by way of quieting Mildred, whowi 
spect in view became quite contented im her x 
quarters, though she did so wish Oliver could:knéw 
it that night, and, looking up in tlie old man’s fase, 
she said : 


“It’s such a little bit of a way down there 


couldn't you go and tell him, or leb me? It seems» 


for ever till to-morrow.” 


Mildred Hawkins could have persuaded him to brave 
that fierce north-easter, he would have scoffed at the 
idea as a most preposterous one, but now, looking 
into those shining eyes of brown, lifted so plead- 
ingly to his, he felt all his sternness giving way, and 
ere he knew well what he was doing, or why he was 
doing it, he found himself plo 
snow-drifts which lay between 
gable-rocf. 
paid when on his return he saw the little, 


aol 
face pressed against the pane, and then heard a 
sweet, young voice calling him“ the best mat 4m" 


ars 


the world.” 


And Mildred did think him. the embodiment off} 
every virtue, while, as the days aud weeks wore on; [el 


even the villagers observed @ chango in him. He 
had something now to live-for; and his step was al- 
ways more elastic as he-@réew near his home, where 
a merry-hearted, frolicséme“ehild was sureto wel- 
come his coming. 

“The little mistress of Be De 
began to call her, and so indted) 
taere with a high hand, and mak 
and servant bend to her will, partieg 
will Oliver were concerned. He wast 
and she tormented the old man un ; 
promise of having a governess, to whom O 
cited each day as well as herself. 

Once during spring Lawrence Thornton came 
again to Beechwood, renewing his acquaintance 
with Mildred, who, comparing him with other boys 
of her acquaintance, regarded him as something 
more than mortal, as after he was gone it seemed as 
if she could never weary of his praises: Once in 
speaking of him to her teacher, Miss Harcourt, she 
said: 

“ He’s the handsomest boy I ever saw, and he 
knows so much too. I’d give the world if Oliver 
was like him.’’ And the sigh which Mildred heaved 
was doubly and trebly echoed by the white-faced 
boy without the door, the unfortunate Oliver, who 
had come up just in time to hear her remarks. 

He too had greatly admired Lawrence Thornton, 
and it had, perhaps, been some satisfaction to be- 
lieve that Mildred had not observed the difference 
between them, but he knew now that she had, and 
with a bitter pang, as he thought of his deformity, 
he took his accustomed seat in the school-room. 

‘*T can never be like Lawrence Thornton,” he said 

“tohimself. “I shall always be lame and small and 
sickly, and by-and-bye, maybe, Milly: will cease’ to 
to love me.” 

Dark, indeed, would be his life when the sun of 
Mildred’s love for him was set, and his tears fell 
—_ erasing the figures he was making on his 
8 


te. 

“ What is it, Olly?” And Mildred nestled close by 
his side, taking his thin, white hand in her own 
chubby ones and looking into his face. 

Without the least reserve he told her what it:was, 
and Mildred’s tears mingled with his as he said that 
his twisted feet were a continual canker worm—a 
blight on all his hopes of the future when he should 
have attained the years of aman. The cloud was 
very heavy from which Mildred could not extract 
some comfort, and after a moment she looked up 
cheerily and said : 

“T tell you, Oliver, you can’t be as handsome as 
Lawrence nor as tall nor have such nice straight 
feet, but you can be as good ascholar, and when folks 
speak of that Mr. Hawkins, who knows so much, I 
shall be so proud, for I shall know itis Oliver they 
mean.” 

All unconsciously Mildred: was sowing within 
Oliver’s brain the first seeds of ambition, though 
not of a worldly kind. He did not care for tie 
world. He cared only for the opinion of the little 
brown-eyed maiden at his side. It is true he would 
have endured any amount of torture if, in the end, 
he might look like Lawrence Thornton; but as this 
could not be, he determined to resemble him in 
something—to read the same books—to learn the 
same things—to be able to talk about the same 
places, and if, in the end, she said he was equal to 
Lawrence Thornton, he would be satisfied. 

So he toiled both early and late, far outstripping 
Mildred and winning golden laurels, in the opinion 
of Miss Harcourt and the old man, the latter of 
whom became, in spite of himself,deeply interested 
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in the pale student, who, ere three years were gone, 
was fully equal to his teacher. 

Then it was that Mildred came again to his aid, 
saying to Mr. Wilton one day: 
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CHAPTER VIIT. 
Oh, thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of ten thousand stars. 
Marlowe. 

Tx¥ miserable three years are gone, or nearly so, 
and all around the Beechwood mansion the July sun 
shines brightly, while the summer shadows chase 
each other in frolicsome glee over the velvety sward, 
and in the maple trees the birds sing merrily, as if 
they know that the hand which has fed them so 
often with crumbs will feed them again on the 
morrow. In the garden the flowers which the child 
Milly loved so well are blossoming i’rich profusion, 
but their gay beds present many a broken stalk: to- 
day, for Mr. Wilton has gathered bouquet after 
bouquet with which to adorn the parlours, the 
library, the chambers, and even the airy halls, for 
Mildred-is very fond of flowers, and when the sun 
hangs just above the woods and the engine whistle 
is heard —— the Mayfield hills, lying to the 
westward, Mildred is coming home for good, and 
stored away in some one of her four trunksisa@ 
bit of paper saying that itsewner has been gradu- 
ated with due form, and isa finished young lady. 

During the last year Mr. Wilton had not seen 
her, for business had called him away, , for a 
part of the time, Beechwood was shut up, Miidred 
spending her long vacation with Lilian, who was 
now to aécompany her home. With this arrange- 
ment the old’ man hardly knew whether to. be 
pleased or not. He did not fancy Lilian once. He 
would a little rather have Mildred all to himself a 
while, but when she wrote to him saying “ May 
Lilian come home with me? It would please me 
much to have her’’ he answered ** Yes”’ at once; 
for now, as of old, he yielded his wishes to those of 
Mildred, and he waited impatiently for the ap- 
pointed day, which, when it came, he fancied would 
never end. 

“Five o'clock,” said the faithful timepiece upon the 
marble mantel, and, when the silver beli rang out 
the next half-hour, the carriage came slowly to the 
gate, and, with a thrill of joy, the old. man saw the 
girlish head protruding from the window, and the 
fat white hand wafting kisses towards him. He had 
no desire now to send her from Beechwood, no in- 
clination to swear at Mrs. Simms for saying she was 
like himself. He was far too happy to have her 
home again, and, kissing her glowing cheek, as she 
bounded to his side, he called her “little Spitfire,” 
just as he used to do, and then led on into the 
parlour, where hung another Mildred, who now 
might well be likened to herself, save that the 
dvess was older-fashioned and the hair a darker 
brown. 

** Oh, isn’t it pleasant here?” she cried, dancing 
about the room. “Such heaps of flowers, and, as 
I live, a new piano! It’s mine, too!” and she fairly 
screamed with joy as she saw her own name, “ Mil- 
dred Wilton,” engraved upon it. 
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“?T was sent home yesterday,” returned the old 
man, enjoying her delight, and asked for a tune. 

** Not just yet,” returned Mildred, ‘for aee, I am 
an inch deep with dust.” 

And gathering up their shawls and hats the two 
girls sought their chamber, from which they 
emerged ere long as fresh and blooming a3 the 
roses which the one had twined among her flowing 


-eurlgand the other had placed in the heavy braids 


her rich brown hair. Le 
“Why is not Oliver here?” Mildred asked, as 
tlisy:were about to leave the supper-table, “ or does 
he’ think because he is to the dignity of a 
jnniorthat young ladiessare of no importance ?” 
“Tit him to tea,” said Mr. Wilton, “ but he 
is ‘ge 5d badly from one of his racking head- 
Tthink he studies too hard, for his face is 
as*paper, and the veins on his forehead aro 
as*my finger, so I told him~you should go 
there when I was tired of you.” 







; eaghing’y. and taking from the hall-stand 
’ oy! a, ee: Sean, to Lilian, 
lrarryingedown the Cold Spring , 800n stood 
lore the gable-roof door, where old Hepsy sat 
ting and-talking to herself, a habit which had 
increasing years. 
Mildred eeane and dropping 
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nts to be disturbed.” 

id Mildred, and lifting the old- 
ih she was soon climbing the 
iicreaked to her bounding tread. 
cord, and because he knew it would 
4 . Wilton had caused what was 
yer at the gable-roof to be finished 
p into « cozy library for Oliver, who 
oT ‘a, happy , bending sometimes 

His books, and thinking again of the years 
gone by and of the little maiden who had often 
wept herself to sleep within those very walls. 

It was well with her now, he knew, and he blessed 
Heaven that it was so, even though his poor feet 
might never tread theflowery pathin which it was 
given her to wali. He had not seen her for nearly 
two years, as her, vacations did not occur at the 
same time with his own, but she had written to him 
regularly, and from her letters he knew she was 
the same warm-hearted, impulsive Milly who had 
once made all the sunshine of his life. She had 
grown up very beaatiful, too, for among his class- 
mates were several whose homes were near. hers, 
and who, as.a matter of course,-felt a deep interest. 
in the seminary tk i in Miss Wilton, 
who was often quoted in his presence, his com- 
panions never dreaming that she was aught to the 
a Lexicon,’ as they called. the studious 

liver. 

Lawrence Thornton, too, when he came to the 
college commencement, had said to him, playfully : 

“ Clubs, your sister Milly, as you call her, is won- 
drously beautiful, with eyes like stars and hair the 
pew Dp the chestnuts I used to gather: in the 
woods.” 

Indeed, it seemed as if he- would never tire.in his 
praises of Mildred—praises which ho finished with 
the remark : 

“If I were you, Clubs, I should be proud. to:call 
her sister.” 

And Oliver was proud ; but, when the. handsome, 
manly figure of Lawrence Thornton had vanished 
through the door, he faucied he breathed more 
freely, though why he should do so he could not 
tell, for he rather liked to hear Mildred praised. 

‘*T shall see her for myself during this vacation,” 
he thought ; and after his. return to Beechwood, he 
was nearly as impatient as Mr. Wilton for her 
arrival, ‘‘ She will be home to-day,” he said, on the 
morning when he knew she was ma poe. and the 
rings of sunlight daneing on the wall seemed all the 
brighter to him for her coming. 

He had hoped to meet her at Beechwood, but his 
enemy, the headache, came on in time to prevent 
his doing so, and with a sigh of disappointment he 
sought his little room, and leaning back in his easy- 
chair, counted the lagging moments until. he heard 
the well-known step upon the stairs, and knew that 
she had come. 

In a moment she stood beside him, and was look- 
ing into his white, worn face, just as he was gazing 
at herin all her glowing, healthful beauty.. He had 
kissed her heretofore when they met—kissed her 
when they parted, but he dared not do it nov, for 
she seemed greatly changed. He had lost his little, 
romping, spirited Milly, and he knew there was @ 
dividing line between himself and the grown young 
lady standing there before him. But no suck 
thoughts intruded themselves upon Mildred ; Oliver, 
to her, was the same good-natured boy who had 
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waded barefoot with her in the brook, picked 
“ blackberries " on the hills and chestnuts in the 
wood, She never once thought of him as a man, 
and just as she was wont to do of old just so she did 
now—she wound her arms around his neck, and 
kissing his pale forehead, where the blue veins were 
swelling, she told him how glad she was to be there 
with him again—told him how sorry she was to find 
him so feeble and thin, and lastly, how proud she 
was when she. heard from Lawrence Thornton that 
he was first in his class, and bade fair to make the 
great man shé long ago predicted he would make. 

Then she mor for his reply, half expecting. he 
would compliment her in return, for Mildred was 
well used to flattery, and rather claimed it as her 
due. 

Oliver read as much in her speaking eyes, and 
when, laying her hat upon the floor; she sat down 
upon a stool at his feet, he laid his hand fondly on 
her shining hair, and said : 

“You are very, very beautiful, Milly!’ 

“Oh, Oliver !”? and the soft brown eyes looked 
up at him wistfully—“ you never yet told me a 
falsehood, and now, as true as you live, do you 
think I am handsome—as handsome, say, as Lilian 
Veille?”’ 

“You must remember I have never. see Miss 
Veille,” said Oliver, “and I cannot judge between 
you. Mr. Thornton showed me her daguerreotype, 
though, but it was a poor one, and gave no definite 
idea of her looks,” 

“ Did Lawrence have her picture ?”” Mildred asked, 
quickly, and in the tone of her voice Oliver detected 
what Mildred thought was hidden away down in the 
deepest corner of her heart. 

But for this he did not spare her, and he said; 

‘*T fancied they might be engaged.” 

“Engaged, Oliver!” and the little hand resting 
on his knee trembled visibly. ‘No, they. are not 
engaged yet, but they will be some time, I suppose, 
and they’ll make a splendid couple. You must come 
up to-morrow and callon Lilian. She is the sweetest, 
dearest girl you ever saw !” 

Oliver thought of one exception, but he. merely 
answered : 

‘Tell me of her, Milly, so I can be-somewhat pre- 
pared. What is she like ?” 

“She is alittle mite of a thing,” returned, Mil- 
dred, “‘ with the clearest violet-blue eyes, the tiniest 
mouth and nose, the longest, silkiest golden curls, 
a complexion pure as wax, and. the prettiest baby 
ways—why, she’s. afraid of everything; and, in our 
walks, I always: constitute myself her body-guard 
to keep the cows.and dogs from looking at: her.” 

* Does she know anything?” asked Oliver; who, 
taking Mildred for his oriterion, could: searcely 
conceive of a sensible girl being afraid of dogs and 
cows. 

“* Know anything!” and Mildred looked perfectly 
astonished. ‘ Yes, she knows as much as any wo» 
man ever ought to know, because the men-—that:is, 
real, nice men, such as a girl would wish. to: marry 
always prefer a wife with a sweet temper and ordi- 
nary intellect, to a spirited and more intellectual 
one ; don’t you think they do?” 


Oliver did not consider himself a “real” nice. 


man—such as a girl would wish to marry, andso he 
could not answer for that portion of mankind. He 
only knew that for him there was but one temper, 
one mind, one style of beauty, and these were all 
embodied in Mildred Wilton, who, without. waiting 
for his answer, continued : 

‘““Itis strange how Lilian and I came to love each 
other so much, when we are so unlike. Why, 
Oliver, they called me the most spirited girl in the 
seminary, and Lilian the most amiable ; that’s when 
I first went there; but we did each other good, for 
she will occasionally show some spirit, while I govern 
my temper, and have not been cross: for ever so 
long. You see, Lilian and I had rooms together. I 
used to help her finish her lessons; for somehow 
she couldn’t learn, and, if she sat next to meat re- 
citation, I'd tell her what to answer, until the teacher 
found it out, and made me stop. When Lilian first 
came to Cambridge, Lawrence was with her; she 
was fifteen then,'and all the girls said they were 
engaged, they acted so. I don’t know how, but you 
can imagine, can’t you?” 

Oliver thought he could, and Mildred continued : 

“IT was present when he bade her good-bye, and 
heard him say, ‘ You’ll write to me, Fairy ?’ that’s 
what he calls her, but Lilian would not promise, 
and he looked very sorry. After we had become 
somewhat acquainted, she said to me one day, 
‘Milly, everybody says you write splendid composi- 
tions, and now won’t you make believe you are me 
and scribble off a few lines in answer to this f’ and 
she showed me a letter just received from Lawrence 
Thornton, . 

“Tasked why she did not answer it herself, and 
she said, ‘Oh, I can’t; it would sicken him of me 
at once, for I don’t know enough to write decently ;’ 
80 after a little I was persuaded, and wrote a letter 
Which she copied and sent to Lawrence, who ex- 
Pressed himself so much delighted with what he 





called, ‘her playful, pleasant style,’ that I had to 
write again and again, until now, I doit as a matter 
of course, though it does hurt me sometimes to 
hear him praise her, and say he never knew she had 
such a talent for writing.” 

“But she will surely undeceive him,” said Oliver, 
beginnin to grown interested in Lilian Veille. 

** Oh, she can’t now,” rejoined Mildred, ‘* for she 
loves him too well, and she says he ,would not 
respect her if he knew it.” 

** And how will it all end ?” asked Oliver, to which 
Mildred replied :' 

“End in their being married, of course. He 
always tells her how much he likes her—how hand- 
some she is, and all that.” 

There was the least possible sigh accompanying 
these. words, and Oliver, who heard it, smoothed 
again the shining, braid, as he said : 

“ Milly, Lawrence Thornton told me you were very 
beautiful, too, with starry eyes and hair the colour 
of rich brown chestnuts.” 

‘Did he? And what. else did he say?’ and 
assuming @ kneeling position directly in front of 
Oliver, Mildred: buttoned and unbuttoned his coat, 
while he told her everything he could remember of 
Lawrence Thornton’s remarks concerning herself. 

“ He likes me because Lilian does, I suppose,” 
she said, when he had finished. “Did I tell you 
that his father and Geraldine—that’s Lilian’s proud 
half-sister—have always intended that he should 
marry Lilian? She told me so herself, and if she 
hadn’t. I suppose I should have known it from 
Geraldine, for you know I have been home with 
Lilian ever so many times, besides spending the 
long vacation there. I cou!dn’t bear her—this Ger- 
aldine, she talked so insultingly to me, asking if I 
hadn't the least idea who I was, and saying once, 
right before Lawrence Thornton, that she presumed 
my mother was some poor, ignorant country girl 
who had been unfortunate, and so disposed of me 
that way! I could have pulled every black hair 
out of her head!” 

And Mildred, who,.in her excitement, loosened a 
button on Oliver’s coat, looked much like the Mil- 
dred of old—the child who had threatened to fire 
the old man’s house if he sent her back to Hepsy. 

“ Mildred,” said Oliver, smiling in spite of him- 
self, and thinking how beautiful she looked, even 
in her anger, “ shall I tell you who I think you 
are ?” 

“Yes, yes,” and the wrathful expression of the: 
soft dark eyes disappeared at onee. “Who am I, 
Oliver?” .- 

“T don’t. know for certain,” he replied, * but I 
think you are Richard Wilton’s daughter. Any 
way, you are the very counterpart of his sister's 
picture.” 

“ Mrs. Thornton, you mean,” returned Mildred. 
‘There's: a portrait. of her at Lawrence’s home. 
Almost everybody spoke of, the resemblance while 
I was there; and once some one made a suggestion 
similar to yours, but Mr. Thornton said he knew 
every inch of ground Richard had gone: over frum 
the time he was twelve years old until he went 


away, and the thing wasn’t possible—that the re- 
semblance L bore to the Wiltons was merely acci- 


dental. I don’t like Mr. Thornton. He’s just as 
proud as Geraldine, and acted as if’ he were afraid 
Lawrence would speak to me. "Iwas ‘ Lawrence, 
Lilian wants you;’ 
take Lilian to ride, while I show Miss Wilton my 
geological specimens ¢”? Just-as though I cared for 
those old:stones! Heneedn’t trouble himself though, 
for I don't like Lawrence Thornton half'as well-as I 
do you. But I must go back to Lilian—she’ll won- 
der that I leave her so long.” 

‘Lilian is here,” said a childish voice, and both 
Oliver-and Mildred started quickly as a little figure 
advanced from its position nearthe doorway, where, 


‘for the last two minutes, it had been standing. 


Oliver’s first thought was, “she had heard all 
Mildred said, she had no business to come up so 
quietly,” and, with his previously formed impres- 
sions of the little lady, he was not prepared to greet 
her very cordially. But one glance at the baby 
face which turned towards him as Mildred said : 
* This is Oliver, Miss Vellie,” convinced him that 
if she had heard anything it had not offended her. 
Indeed, Lilian Vellie belonged to the class of whom 
it has been truly said “‘ they do not know enough to 
be offended.” 

She was a good-natured, amiable gir], and though 
usually frank and open-hearted, she would some- 
times stoop to deceit, particularly if her own in- 
terests were concerned. At home she had been 
petted and caressed until she was a thoroughly 
spoiled, selfish child, exacting from others atten- 
tions and favours which she was never willing to 
render back again. 

All this Oliver saw ere she had been ten minntes 
in his’ presence, but he could not dislike her any 
more than he could have disliked a beautiful cap- 
ricious baby ; and he began, ere long, to understand 
in part why Mildred should feel so strong an attach- 
ment forher. She was naturally very familiar and 


* Lawrence, hadn’t you better’}: 





affectionate, and as Mildred had resumed her seat 
upon the stool, she, too, sat down upon the floor, 
and laying both her soft hands on Oliver's knee, 
began to talk with him as if she had known him all 
her life, stipulating, on the start, that ho shouldn’t 
say a word to her of books, as she detested tho 
whole thing. 

** Mildred will tell you how little I know,’ she 
said, ‘She used to do my sums, translate my 
French, write my compositions, and some of my 
eahens, too. Do you know Lawrence, Mr. Haw- 

ins ?”” 

Oliver replied that he had seen him, and Lilian 
continued : 

“Tsn’t he splendid? All the girls gre ready to 
pull caps over him, but he don’t care for any of 
them, I used to think maybe he’ll fall in love with 
Milly ; but—but Geraldine says she knows too 
much; and I know she does, for anybody can see 
I’m a simpleton—and he certainly likes me the best 
—doesn’t he, Milly? Why, how red your cheeks 
are—and no wonder, it’s so hotin this pent-up room. 
Let’s go down.” , 

And without waiting for am answer, Lilian 
tripped down the stairs, followed by Mildred 
and Oliver—the latter having forgotten his head. 
ache in the pleasure. of seeing his former playmate. 

“Now, where ?” asked Lilian, as they emerged 
into the open air. 

“Home,” said Mildred, and bidding Oliver good- 
night, they went back to Beechwood, where they 
found Mr. Wilton impatiently waiting for them. 

He wanted some music, he said, and he kept 
Mildred, who was a fine performer, singing and 
playing for him until it was long after his. bedtime, 
and Lilian began to yawn very decidedly. 

**She was bored almost to death,’’ she said, ag 
she at last followed Mildred up the stairs. “ She 
didn’t like Beechwood at all, thus far—she did wish 
Lawrence Thornton would come out there,” and 
with a rather disagreeable expression upon her 
pretty face she nestled down among her pillows, 
while Mildred, who was slower in her movements, 
still lingered before the mirror, brushing her rich 
brown hair. 

Suddenly Lilian started up, exclaiming : 

* T’ve got it, Milly, I’ve got it.” 

“ Got what?” asked Mildred, in some surprise, 
and Lilian rejoined. ‘‘ Lawrence came home to-night, 
you know, and when he finds I’m gone he will be ter- 
ribly lonesome, and his father’s dingp old old office 
will look dingier than ever. Suppose I write and 
invite him to come out here, saying you wish it 
too ?” 

‘¢ Well, suppose you do,” returned Mildred, with 
the utmost gravity. ‘“There’s plenty of materials 
in my desk. Will you writesitting up in bed ?”*and 
in the brown eyes, which looked every way but at 
Lilian, there was a spice of mischief, 

“You hateful thing,” returned Lilian. ‘‘ You 
know well enough that when I say, ‘I am going to 
write to Lawrence,’ I mean you are going to write, 
He’s so completely hoodwinked that I cannot now 
astonish him with one of my milk-and-water 
epistles, Why, I positively misspell, so Geraldine 
says.’ 

But Lawrence will have to know it some 
time,’’ persisted Mildred, ‘and the longer it is put 
off the harder it will be for you.” 

“* He needn’t know either,’” said Lilian. “I mean 
to have you give me ever so many drafts to carry 
home, and if none of them suits.the occasion Geral- 
dine must write, though she bungles awfully. And 
when I'm his wife I shan’tcare if hedoes know. He 
can’t help himself then, He'll have to put up with 
his putty head.” 

“ But will he respect you, Lily, if he finds you de- 
ceive him to the last?” Mildred asked; and witha 
look very much like a frown in her soft blue eyes, 
Lilian replied: 

“Now, Milly, I believe you are in love with him 
yourself, and co this to be spiteful, but you needn’t. 
His father and Geraldine havo always told him he 
should marry me, and then once when some one 
teased him of you, I heard him say that he 
shouldn’t want to marry a woman unless he knew 
something of her family, for fear they might prove 
to be paupers or even worse. Oh, Milly, Milly, I 
didn’t mean to make you cry!” ; 

And leaping upon the floor, the impulsive: Lilian 
wound her arms around Mildred, whose tears were 
dropping fast upon the marble of the bureau. 

Mildred could not have told why she eried. She 
only knew that Liliau’s words grated harshly, but 
hers was @ sunshiny nature, and, conquering all 
emotion, she returned Lilian’s caress, and said : 

“T will write theletter, Lily—write it to-night if 
you like.” 

“T knew you would. You’re a splendid girl,” and 
giving her another hug Lilian jumped back into 
bed, and made herself quite comfortable while Mil- 
dred inotted up her silken hair and brought out her 
desk preparatory to her task. 

Never before had it caused her so much pain to 
write “‘ Dear Lawrence” as to-nizht. and she was 
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tompted to omit it, but Lilian was particular to 
have every word. 

“She never could remember unless she saw it 
before her,’”’ she said, *‘ whether the * Dear’ and the 
* Lawrence ’gcupied the same or separate lincs ;” 
so Mildred wrote it down at last, while, half uncon- 
sciously to herself she, repeated the words, “ Dear 
Lawrence.” 

‘“* You merely wish to invite him here ?” she said 
to Lilian. 

“That’s the main thing; but you must write 
three pages at least, or he won’t be satisfied. Tell 
him what a nice journey we had, and how pleasant 
Beechwood is. ‘Tell him all about your new piano, 
and what a splendid girl you are—how I wonder he 
never fell in love with you—but I’m glad he didn’t; 
tell him how much Oliver knows, and how much 
better he looks than I thought he did; that if he 
was bigger and hadn’t such funny feet he’d almost 
do for you; tell him how dearly I like hin—Law- 
rence, I mean, not Oliver—how glad I shall be when 
he comes, and Geraldine must send my coral ear- 
rings and bracelets, and——” 

“ Stop! stop! You drive me distracted,” cried 
Mildred, who from this confused jumble was trying 
to make out a sensible letter. 

Her task was finished at last, and she submitted 
it to Lilian’s inspection. 

“ But you didn’t tell him what a splendid girl you 
are, nor how much [ like him,” said Lilian, her 
countenanee falling at once. “ Can’t you add it in 
a postscript somehow ?” 

** Never mind, Lily,’’ returned Mildred, lifting 
one of the long golden curls which had escaped 
from the lace cap. ‘“ He knows you like him, and 
when he comes you can tell him anything you please 
of me. It does not look well in me to be writing my 
own praises.”’ 

** But you used to,” said-Lilian. “ You wrote to 
him once, ‘I love Mildred Wilton best of anybody 
in the world, don’t you ?* and he answered back, 
‘next to you, Fairy, I live her best.’ Don’t you re- 
member it, Milly ?” 

Mildred did remember it, and remembered, too, how 
all unknown to Lilian that answer had wrung from 
her bitter tears; but she made no reply, and, as 
Lilian ere long began to show signs of sleepiness, 
she arose cautiously and put aside the letter, 
which would be copied the next morning ina deli- 
cate little hand and sent on its way. 

(To be contizued.) 





HOW THE GREENLANDERS DRESS. 

A CORRESPONDENT with the late Juniata expedi- 
tion says of the Greenlanders, that to one ignorant 
of their style of dress, and the similarity of the 
dress of both sexes, it would be difficult to distin- 
guish the man from the woman. The man combs 
his hair straight down and over his forehead, only 
parting it suificiently to enable him to see directly 
ahead of him, while the woman combs her hair in a 
long plait, forming it into a knot on the top of the 
head, which is elevated about four inches from the 
scalp, and tied with a strip of ribbon either of a 
black, blue or red colour—the widow being distin- 
guished by a black ribbon, the wife by the blue and 
the maiden by the red one. The complexion is 
coppery, like that of the Indian, their hair black 
and their nose flat, while their cheekbones are broad 
and prominent, nearly hiding the nasal appendage 
when the profile is presented. The kepetah, or 
jumper, with hood attachment, worn by both sexes, 
the hood of the woman's being made larger, in which 
to carry the young babe, is of sealskin with trim- 
mings of dogskin. The pantaloons and boots are 
also worn by both sexes, those of the women being 
in most cases very elaborately and artistically 
trimmed. The pantaloons of the women reach only 
to the knee, while the boots, made of finely tanned 
sealskin, nicely crimped and sewed with the sinews 
of the deer, make them look comfortable. 








TuB DoG-HEADED Monkey.—A full-grown speci- 
men of the dog-headed monkey from Abyssinia has 
been presented to the Museum of the University of 
Geneva. The following description is from the pen 
of oue of the academicians:—“ This Abyssinian 
monkey is characterized by the long hair upon its 
cheeks and the greater part of its body. It was held 
in veneration by the ancient Egyptians, and enjoyed 
a certain celebrity from the rank that it occupied in 
their cosmogony. Its figure is engraved upon the 
monuments of ancient Egypt, and there have been 
found mummies of the avimal well preserved, Ac- 
cording to Ehrenberg, this monkey served as the 
emblem for the god Thoth, the Egyptian Hermes, 
or Mercury, the mythical inventor of the arts and 
sCivaces, music and astronomy, and especially of 
speech und hieroglyphics, or letters, over which he 
was ropposed to preside, It is for this that the 
Abyssinians now call it tota. Horapollon reports 
that this monkey was consulted in the temples; a 
tablet, reed aud ink, presented by a priest, were 





used as tests to ascertain if the particular animal 
belonged to the race that knew how to write. This 
representative of Thoth also symbolized the judg- 
ment of souls ; and upon one of the temples of Phils 
there is one represented with a balance in band 
weighing the actions of men. In other places it is 
represented writing with a reed. Ehrenberg also 
supposes that it is the locks of this monkey that have 
served as the model for the perukes figured upon the 
heads of different divinities in the Egyptian mytho- 
logy. 








THE STAR OF MADRID. 


Mavetina Mawneiquez, the only child of old 
Manuel Manriquez, was, in her day, the reigning 
beauty of Madrid. As the period is not very far 
remote, she may be still enjoying her supremacy, 
consuming hearts to tinder with the flash of her 
large, lustrous black eyes, or causing them to flutter 
in unison with the fluttering of her dainty and be- 
jewelled fan. No one wore the mantilla with more 
grace; no daintier foot than hers trod the mazes of 
the dance, and no fingers more delicate touched the 
strings of the guitar. In short, she was so be- 
witchingly beautiful that she was called, almost by 
common consent, “La Estrella de Madrid ’’—the 
Star of Madrid. 

The old don, her father, proud of her charms, fre- 
quently took her abroad to display her perfections, 
and enjoy the sensation they excited. She never 
missed a bull-fight, nor was she ever known to be 
absent from a festa. 

The gallants of the city were raving about her, 
and hundreds of handsome Madrilenos would fain 
have made pretensions to her hand, but she treated 
them with equal scorn and indifference, for her pride 
was at least proportioned to her beauty. There was 
one suitor, however, to whom her manner was a 
little less harsh, and this was Count Sebastian de 
Leon, almost as renewned for beauty as the lady 
herself, Besides this, hg was generous and accom- 
plished; but his father, who had transmitted to him 
these qualities and fascinations, had forgotten to 
add money, and the count was sadly hampered by 
this terrible omission. Madeline regarded his 
poy with serious distaste. Although rich enough 

erself, she was a little mercenary, and required 
equality of fortune in a lover. 

Count Sebastian hovered about her with 
laudable assiduity. He touched~ the guitar 
nightly under her balcony; and whenever she 
rode out with her father she was always sure 
to see De Leon dashing along on his fiery Anda- 
lusian, which he managed with all the grace of 
an accomplished cavalier. 

One day—one eventful day—brought on an ex- 
planation. The count kneeled at the feet of the lady 
and poured forth his vows and hopes. 

“‘You men are so false,” said the lady, playing 
with her fan. 

“ Bid me do anything to prove my love,’’ replied 
the count, “andif man can do it I will dare it, and 
accomplish it,” 

‘In the olden time,” answered Madelina, “ a lady 
once thew her glove into an arena where there was 
an uncaged lion, and bade her true knight to re- 
cover it. Unfortunately, there is no such opening 
now ; but there is the bull-fight.’’ 

** And you love the bull-fight ?’’ 

* Oh, passionately! Did you see Seville the other 
day, when he struck the bull in the very centre of 
the ring, after he had wounded two of the torea- 
Spang Oh, it was sublime! I could have kissed 

m.” 

Sebastian raised the hand of Madelina to his lips. 

“ Farewell, lady; when next we see each other it 
will be a far different scene.” 

Madelina wondered at the abruptness of his de- 
parture and the obscurity of his parting words, but 
she did not think long and anxiously about the sub- 
ject; for her mind, to tell the trath, was occupied 
with glowing anticipations of the pleasure to be 
derived from the grand bull-fight which was to take 
place on the approaching Monday. It had been 
commanded by the queen, who waa to be present, 
together with her august spouse, Don Francisco, 
and of course everything would be on a scale of the 
greatest magnificence. Rumour said that the bulls 
selected for the occasion were as fierce as lions, and 
bets were offered on the number of deaths likely to 
occur in the ring. 

From that day Madelina saw nothing of the 
young count. She missed the sound of his guitar 
at night, she missed his manly figure on the Prado ; 
and she even felt as much regret asa spoiled beauty 
can at the loss of so insignificant a creature as a 
man. 

At length the eventful day came, and was 
ushered in by the booming of cannon and the music 
of military bands. The most brilliant of the light 
companies of the line were under arms at an early 
hour, and the horses of a cavalry detachment were 
saddled up, and ready to receive their riders, Ak 





Madrid was astir.’ Fain would the entire population 
have thronged the benches of the amphitheatre, but 
only about seven thousand could be accommodated, 
and among these the errliest on the spot wore 
Dons Madelina and her father. 

The time wore slowly away; and as the hour for 
the commencement of the game approached the 
population vented their impatience in shouts, 
groans and hisses, for an uneasy audience is the 
same all the world over. The arenas was crowded 
with people, strolling about, seated on the ground, 
or frolicking with each other. At length, ata sig- 
nal from the president of the Gay a gate was 
thrown open, and the high constable. followed by 


two subordinates, on horseback, rode'in at the head 
of a brilliant company of cayalry and cleared tho 


ring. 

When they had retired a mounted constable rode 
into the ring, and, after saluting the royal box, held 
forth his hat for a key which was dropped into it by 
the president of the day. This is tho symbolic 
sanction for the commencement of the sports. 
The constable dashed out of ths ring at full gallop, 
amid shouts of “ Look out! the bulls after you!” 
a chiste, or joke perpetrated at every bull-fight, yet 
always productive of applause and laughter. 

The trumpet sounds, and in gallop the picrdores. 
These are the mounted combatants, whose we pon 
is the lance. Their gay Andalusian dresses, silken 
sashes and glittering spurs, aro well calculated to 
attract the eye of beauty. Oa foot are the chulos, 
whose buaginess itis to haress and enrage the bull, 
by shaking their brilliant scarlet draparies before 
his eyes, to divert him from his prey when the 
lancers are sorely pressed. Among those on foot 
are the banderilleos, who carry little darts called 
banderileas, and the matador, whose business it is 
to despatch the bull with his sword. 

Madeline surveyed these preliminaries with an 
eager eye. 

At length another gate was opened, and in dashed 
one of the fiercest of Andalusian bulls, Bellowing 
and snorting, at two bounds he reached the ceutre 
of the arena, and there ho stood, pawing up the 
ground and glaring dofiance on his enemies. 

As it is necessary to attyck the bull somewhere 
near the circumference of the circle, so the toreador 
can escape if worsted, a chulo, waving his red cloak, 
lured the bull from his central position. Now he 
dashed madly forward ;a p:sador charged him, lance 
in rest, but the animal avoided the blow, and, plung- 
ing furiously forward, thrust his horns into the 
breast of the hotse, who reared up and fell back- 
wards on his rider. The second picador mot with 
no better success, and the bull, thouga disdaining 
to trample on his fallen foes, held pos session of his 
ground, and prevented the chulos from rendering 
assistance to their fallen comrades. 

At this imminent crisis a naw actor app2ared 
upon the scene. Mounted upon a splendid horse, a 
youthful cavalier dashed into the circle. A blood- 
red pennon fluttered on his lan»e, waosa long sp2ar 
threw back the rays of the sun like a mirror. A 
broad-leafed sombrero, from which floated a snow- 
white plume, shaded his countenance. He galloped 
up to the royal box, and reinod his steed back on his 
haunches beneath the eye of Isabella, and levelled 
his lance, point to the earth, in humble salutation. 

Tae queen smiled graciously as she acknowledged 
the salute. 

From the queen’s box the cavalier rode to that of 
the Star of Madrid, and it was then only, when ho 
lifted his sombrero from his head, that tho lady and 
the multitude recognized the foatures of Count Se- 
bastian de Leon. 

But the unconquered bull challenzel tho atten- 
tion of the count by a furious bellow, and he wheeled 
his horse to face the infuriated brate. 

The animal recoiled in terror, for he was not 
blindfolded, as the horses of the picadors generaliy 
are. But Count Sebastian gave him the spur, 
rowel-deep, and brought him to the charge. 

The lance, however, an imperfect weapon, snapped 
in the shock, and the bull, again victorious, dashed 
on his enemies and overturned horse and rider. 

More than one shriek of terror and distress roso 
from the female spectators of this terrible scans. 
The bull seomed intent on trampling and goring tho 
life out of the fallen count, and he dealt him tirast 
after thrust with his horns. 

At length the brute iifted his head, and, to the 
horror of the spectators, the count wa; seen hang- 
ing from the horns. 

This frightful spectacle was visible t» every ono 
resent, for the maddened bull, with his humana 
urden, rushed thrice round the arena. 

At length he stopped and threw off the boly with 

a violent jerk. 

To the astonishment of all, D2 Laoa sprang to 
his foet. : 

The horns of the bull had passed boneath his 
Andalusian sash, and he was not materially injured, 
though bruised and shaken. 

Undaunted and heroic, he shouted for another 
horse and lance, 
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They were brought to him. 

He sprang into the saddle, and, rushing to meet 
the bull in the centre of the arena, drove his lance 
point deep in the creature’s massive neck and rolled 
him over a lifeless carcase on the sand. 

Ah! then arose the deafening vivas—the mad- 
dening shouts, that hailed Sebastian de Leon the 
bravest picador of all Castile and Spain. 

A few days elapsed, and where was Madelina? 
Listening to the love-lays of the gallant count, whom 
a hint from her lips had induced to peril his life in 
the arena? Alas! no! 

Upon his knees before her was the old Marquis de 
Beauvillier, an attaché of the French embassy, and 
while the withered millionaire pressed his suit the 
beautiful girl smiled graciously upon him and 
finally consented to be his. 

It was arranged, for certain family reasons, that 
theemarriage should be solemnized in Paris, and 
accordingly, a few days after the bull-fights, a hand- 
some travelling carriage belonging to the marquis 
was seen at the door of Don Manuel’s house in the 
Calle de Alcala, and the Star of Madrid was 
actually seen to enter it, accompanied by her father. 
They made a fine show as they went off in the mar- 
quis’s carriage, which was drawn by four horses, 
for it was surrounded by a score of dragoons, splen- 
didly uniformed, and mounted felleros, belonging to 
the Queen’s Own, who were sent out as an escort. 
Whether Madelina regretted her choice, or whether 
she compared the snuffy old Frenchman who was 
her vis-&-vis to the handsome young count, I will 
not take upon me to say; but certain it is that she 
looked pale and said little. Towards night they 
entered a gloomy defile among the mountains, 
and the dragoons who had been scattered about 
over the road closed up round the carriage. But 
they had not proceeded far when a voice from the 
road-side shouted : 

‘Alto! Caballeros!’ (“‘ Halt, cavaliers.”’) 

“Who are you that speaks ?” asked the comniander 
of the dragoons, drawing his sabre from its rattling 
acabbard, 

In reply to the question, a mounted and masked 
cavalier armed to the teeth, bounded into the road. 
Putting a whistle to his lips, his signal was 
answered by thé appearance of a dozen horsemen 
all equally well armed with himself. At this for- 
midable demonstration, the commander of the escort 
behaved according to the rules laid down for obser- 
vance upon such occasions—he turned his bridle 
and took to his heels. ; 

The foremost of the robbers advanced to the 
carriage and opened the door of it. The Frenchman 
fell on his knees and begged for his life. 

“Gentlemen,” said the robber, “you, together 
with this fair senorita will be my guests to-night. 
We will give you humble fare but good treatment. 
In the morning, you will be free to pursue your 
journey, and I will give you an escort more faithful 
than the last. A lonely mountaineer, I have taken 
an extraordinary method of procuring the pleasure 
of a little good socicty.”” 

One of the robbers—if such indeed they were— 
mounted the box with the coachman, and directed 
him how to drive. The remainder of the band rode 
bofore and behind the carriage, with the exception 
of its leader, who rode by its side. 

They soon turned off from the main road at right 
angles and followed a lane through which the car- 
riage passed with difficulty. It was now dark, and 
our travollers could only conjecture whither they 
were taken, Finally they were obliged to abandon 
the curriage andalight. ‘They were introduced into 
a cave, the interior of which was reached by a num- 
ber of rugged steps. At the foot of this natural 
stairciise was a large vaulted chamber where a roar- 
ing fire had been made, the smoke of which, rising 
in a solid column, worked its way to the upper air 
through crevices in the rocks. Here was a table, 
chairs. some chests and other furniture. There was 
also a female, masked, in the apartment. 

In spite of the agitation she experienced, Madelina 
could not help being not unpleasantly interested at 
the singular turn which her affairs had taken and 
the romantic character of the scenes by which she 
Was surrounded. 

‘The marquis fretted and fumed at the ill luck, 
Don Manuel was immensely stupid and sulky. 

The masked robber and his female companion 
presided at the table, and compelled their guests to 
do honour to the repast. The robber sat near Made- 
lina, and paid her very assiduous attention ; but 
though he conversed very freely to her there was 
nothing in the tones of his voice or his style of 
ane which reminded her of any person she had 

ver met. 

At length the female rose, and signifying to 
Madelina to foilow her they retired theangh pag Pd 
door artificially constructed in one side of the 
chamber, The robber then produced wine, of which 
he ressed his guests to partake. Don Manuel was 
with difficulty persuaded to drmk; bat he found 
the wine so excellent, on tasting it, that he did 
ample honour to the robber's hospitality. The 





marquis was equally enamoured of it, and the old 
fellows hob-nobbed to each other for hours, while 
the robber kept them in perfect good humour by 
telling stories, singing songs, or discussing the 
-— of the day. ‘s 

hen they finally complained of being Fy 6 he 
spread them a couch of furs by the fireside, luxu- 
rious enough for the limbs of a Sybarite. Their 
senses were soon lapped in oblivion, and they for- 
got their cares and troubles. When they awoke 
and consulted their watches they found that the 
sun must have been up some time; but nogay of 
daylight penetrated the cavernous chamber, and 
the lamps were still burning on the table. 

By the time they had fairly roused themselves 
their host entered the room. 

“Caballeros,” said he, politely. “I thank you 
most cordially for the honour you have done me 
and the pleasure your society has afforded me. Can 
J roe upon you to honour me by prolonging your 
visit ? 

“© We must be on the road,” said Don Manuel. 

* We must be on the road,” echoed the French- 


man. 

“ As you please, senores. You will find your car- 
riages hard by; your horses have been cared for, 
and your property is safe, Don Manuel.” 

“And my daughter ?”” 

‘** Here she comes, senor.” 

The Star of Madrid tripped towards her father. 
She was a shade paler than usual, and the expres- 
sion of her eye was softer. 

“ Well, my child,” said the old gentleman, “are 
you ready for a start?” ° 

“ And, mademoiselle, are you ready for a kiss?” 
inquired the marquis. 

- she shrank from the old Frenchman in dis- 
gust. 

** Pardon me, sir,’’ said she. 

The Frenchman bit his lips, and swallowed a 
rm mille tonnerres’’ that was on the point of escaping 

em. 

Don’t be angry, monsieur,” said the masked cava- 
lier, taking the hand of Madelina, “ but thatis a 
privilege reserved for this lady’s husband ;” and he 
lightly pressed the lips of the blushing belle. 

a husband!” exclaimed Don Manuel, fari- 

ously. 
“ Ay,”’ replied the unknown, raising his mask and 
displaying the features of Count de Leon. “I was 
too much in love to relinquish a mistress I fondly 
adored—too much of a patriot to permit a French- 
man to bear off the Star of Madrid. When I perilled 
life and limb at her instigation in the bull-ring I 
won a right to her hand. She knew not her own 
heart wher she turned from me. So give us your 
blessing, Don Manuel; it is useless to refuse it, 
for we were married last night, and nothing can 
sunder us.” 

How Don Manuel and the Frenchman stormed and 
swore, and how the former came round after a good 
deal of coaxing, how the robbers were not robbers, 
but only amateurs and how the veiled woman was 
De Leon’s sister, are circumstances that do not 
demand many words. The Frenchman went north 
in his carriage, threatening the vengeance of his 
government and a war with Spain. De Leon and 
his party went south, all being splendidly mounted, 
and making a fine show. The nuptials, celebrated 
in the cavern with little pomp. gave occasion to 
great feasting and rejoicing when publicly solem- 
nized. All agreed that Madelina was worthy of De 
Leon, and he, in turn, of the Star of Madrid. 

It is believed that they enjoyed perfect happiness, 
and were untiringly fond of each other; for once, 
when there was to be a bull-fight, and the count 
proposed to make his second appearance in the 
ring, Madelina declared that “he should not think 
of such a thing; andif he made the proposal a 
second time she wouldn’t love him any more, and 
would never speak to him again.” 

As she went on loving him and talking to him, it 
is fair to presume that he gave up bull-fighting, and 
proved an obedient husband. J. A. D. 


Tue rocks named Pons Augusti by the Romans, 
and known in later days as the Iron Gates, which 
have for ages obstructed the stream of the Danube 
above the point where the river enters the Turkish 
dominions, are now about to be removed, at the joint 
expense of the Turkish and Austrian Governments. 
The cost is estimated at about 360,000/, but, like 
most estimates, it may be regarded as problemati- 
cal. : 

In an elevated and secluded portion of Holwood 
Park, Keston, Kent, once the residence of that great 
statesman, Pitt, a stone seat has been erected by 
Earl Stanhope, woich bears the following inscrip- 
tion, taken from the diary of Mr. Wilberforce, and 
runs‘thus:—‘* I well remember, in 1778, in a conver- 
sation with Mr. Pitt, under an old oak tree in Hol- 
wood Park, resolving to move tle House of Commons 
for the abolition of the slave trade.” There still 
stands the old oak, remiuding the visitors that on 





this spot two great statesmen, a century ago, and 
whose voices have long been silent, once discussed 
the great political question on the rights of freedom 
of slaves. 


HASTY WORDS, 

Tue evil that is in the world, that rashes down 
our streets, devastating homes, ruining happiness, 
and laying waste the pleasant places, has many 
fountains. Sin does its deadly work in many ways, 
and sorrow comes from a variety of sources. And 
hasty words have much to answer for among the 
rest. Weare apt to think that a word or two does 
not matter—that we need not trouble ourselves to 
be over particular as to what we say. But this is 
only one of our many mistakes. Words live. 
There is so much vitality inthem that they take 
root even upon very unlikely soil. Hasty words 
are almost sure to have little sense and less kind- 
ness inthem. They are not the offspring of meek 
and quiet spirits, but of hot, passionate tempers. 
“ All men are liars!” Who but a man in a passion 
would have said that? The assertion is so sweep- 
ing and unjust that if Dayid had not prefaced it 
by his profession, “I said in my haste,” we should 
not have understood it. Perhaps the reason why 
such, words-are spoken is that the spexker feels 
himself aggrieved. We often do in this life of 
ours; we cannot have all we wish from our brothers 
and sisters, and so we allow ourselves to grow 
fretful and angry. We are unreasonable enough to 
suppose that all things should be ours; and when 
we find only few things coming to our share, then 
we become discontented and peevish, and speak 
hasty words, 

TRUE LOVE AND LOVE OF LOVE, 

MANY women suppose that they love, when, unfor- 
tunately, they have not the beginuing of an idea what 
iove is. Let us to explain it to you, my dear lady. 
Loving tv be admired by a man, loving to be petted 
by him, and loving be caressed by him, loving to 
be praised by him, is not lovinga man, All these may 
be when a woman has no power of loving at all; they 
may all be simply because she loves herself, and loves 
to be flattered, praised, caressed, coaxed, asa cat likes 
to be coaxed and stroked, and fed with cream, and 
have @ warm corner. 

But all this is not love. It may exist, to be sure, 
where there is love; it generally does. Love, dear 
ladies, is self-sacrifice ; it is a life out of self and in 
another. Its very essence is the preferring of the 
comfort, the ease, the wishes of another to one’s own, 
for the love we bear them. Love is giving, and not 
receiving. Love is not a sheet of blotting-paper or a 
sponge, sucking in everything to itself; it is an out- 
springing fountain, giving fromitself. Love’s motto 
has been dropped in this world as a chance gem of 
great price by Him who said, “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” 

Now, in love, there are ten receivers to one giver, 
There are ten persons in this world who like to be 
loved and love love, where there is one who knows 
how to love. That, dear ladigs, is a nobler attain- 
ment than all your French and music and dancing, 
You may lose the very power of it by smothering it 
under a load of self-indulgence, By living just as 
you are all wanting to live—living to be petted, to 
be flattered, to be admired, to be praised, to have 
your own way, and to do only that whichis easy and 
agreeable—you may lose the power of self-denial and 
self-sacrifice ; you may lose the power of loving nobly 
and worthily, and become a mere sheet of blotting- 
paper all your life. R. 8. 


THE 
SWEET SISTERS OF INCHVARRA; 


or, 
THE VAMPIRE OF THE GUILLAMORES. 
—_._>—_——_- 
CHAPTER XxX. 

Captain SHERRARD rattled out the oars and bent 
over them with a will; the young Irishman, with 
Aileen’s help and all the hair-pins out of her curly 
little head, got the impromptu sail to work, and the 
boat began to bowl over the big blue rollers like a 
coach and four. 

“That’s not bad,” said the captain, watching all 
with critical eyes. ‘‘ Now off to the stern and scull 
as fast as you can.” 

“ Yes, and I’ll show you how,” said Aileen, spring- 
ing over the thwarts like a little squirrel ; and she 
put her soft, child-like hands on Shane's huge paws 
and guided the oar, while her eyes glittered and her 
teeth were clenched with all a woman’s determina~ 
tion not to be outdone, 

“That's jolly!” remarked Sherrard, his cavernous 
eyes glowing with admiration. “ Didn’t think the old 
lugger had it in her to go so fast!” 

So, for some ten minutes they continued thus, 
while ever and anon Aileen looked over her shoulder 
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atthe yacht, and her guilty little heart throbbed for 
fear all should now be disclosed, 

“Are we gaining ?” she asked, presently. 

“No!” muttered Shane, who was working like a 
horse. 

“They'll be into us inno time!” said Sherrard, 
not slacking for an instant, but looking with dogged 
ire atthe pursuer. “Come and trim the sai), miss 
—if we can double on her it'll take her some time 
to get round,” 

Aileen flew, and followed his directions to the 
letter. 

* By jingo !” muttered her protector, with a mighty 
sigh, “ wouldn’t she have made a fine wife for a 
sailor?” 

“Charlie,” ejaculated she, tying the ropes with 
little pink fingers, which seemed nerved with steel, 
“don’t let him get me! I'd rather go to the bottom— 
with you!” 

“He won't get ye,” rejoined Sherrard, quietly. 

The last manceuvre had put some distance between 
them—but now “ La Croce” filled her sails and cut 
the water like a sea-gull, while the boat wobbled 
blindly to feel the wind. 

Shane’s excitement was impairing his usefulness. 

In a few minutes the yacht swept in a graceful 
curve across the boat’s track, and a voice, aided by a 
speaking-trumpet, shouted a stern torrent of words. 

“Spanish lingo,” said the captain, alteriug his 
course, and he rowed off as if he was deaf. 

“La Croce” presented her broadside, lay to, and 
sent a shot over the heads of the fugitives as a hint 
that she was not to be trifled with. 

Aileen said never a word, but her pretty cheeks 
grew white, and instinctively she looked to see if the 
captain was hurt, 

“Get down among the wraps, little ’un,” said 
Charlie. ‘“Ican see better when you're out of the 
way.” 

She crouched down close by his feet, aud with 
those beseeching blue eyes gazing up at him he 
spurted on out of gun-range. 

‘The yacht now trimmed her sails and gave chase, 
but being in the eye of the wind was forced to make 
ratver a long tack, and meantime the boat got away 
quite a long distance. 

“Ts there any hope?” asked the little lady, peering 
up with big, fearful eyes. 

‘The captain looked forward and backward and ex- 
claimed, in an eager and excited way: 

“If there was as much hope of me getting my 
wish, I'd beahappy fellow! Look, there’s land 
ahead!” 

“What ?” cried the girl, clasping her hand—and 
sho grew red and white, and knelt at his.feet there 
almost like a sweet little worshipper. 

The yacht returned from her tack and bore down 
upon them like a sea-gull upon a fish. 

“Boat ahoy!” shouted an English voice, as they 
swished nearer, while a tall, slender young man 
stood on the prow, with a speaking-trumpet to his 


ps. 

“Oh,” Aileen said, hiding her face, “ that's Geof- 
frey Rochester !”’ 

“The deuce it is,” returned Charlie, through his 


teeth. ‘Scull away, Shane, my boy.” 

And now ensued some very close manwuvring. The 
yacht, having hauled up as close to windward as pos- 
sible, made a dead rush on the boat. 

The boat, rowing in the teeth of the wind, kept 
gallantly straight ahead, till the yacht, following 
her oblique course, was within a few fathoms of 
crossing her bow, then the boat altered her course a 
point or two and sprang safely past, under the very 
stern of the rushing yacht. 

“ La Croce” rounded to like a stately hound which 
has been bitten by an impertinent cur,and barked 
forth a pistol-bullet from Rochester, which neatly 
buri¢d itself in the flooring of the boat. 

“Oh!” shrieked Aileen. 

“Hit?” cried Sherrard, stooping over her, with a 
lightning sheet of horror on his brown face. 

“ No, no—but you ?” 

“Pooh! I’m allright. Scuttle away, Shane!” 

a" Croce”’ took a short tack and made another 
rush. 

The boat prepared to dodge her as before; the 
land, some three miles off, seemed to afford a shallow 
bay, where the yacht could not follow. 

Suddenly the captain stopped work as if shot. A 
voice had whispered in his ear : 

“The boat’s sinking, masther!” 

“Vind the hole and plug it!’’ said he, as quietly ; 
then he shipped the oars, and folding his arms, 
watched with compressed lips the advance of the 
evemy. 

** La Croce ”’ lay to once more, 

“What and who are you?” sliouted Rochester, 
pistol in hand, “Answer, or by Heaven 1’ll sink 
you . 

“Tm an Englishman,” answered the captain, “ an’ 





I'd like to hear what business of yours it is who or 
what Iam. and why you’ve been dodging on my 
track the whole of this ‘ere morning, trying to catch 
up? Shane,” (to his ally) “did ye ever handle a 
revolyr? L've got a couple of barkers here—first- 
class; here, take hold. I got’em from the rascal’s 
own travelling-case over at the lighthouse, miss.” 

“You have gota lady aboard. Show her tome!” 
shouted Rochester. 

“ Confound your impudence, ye pirate, I’ll send ye 
to glory first!” bawled the captain. 

“T shall give you three minutes to change your 
mind!” said Rochester, taking deliberate aim at the 
captain. 

“And I'll give ye two minutes fifty-nine seconds 
to change yours!” retorted Sherrard, covering the 
prominent figure of the young gentleman with his 
own weapon. “ Blaze away, my fine rover, and let 
the thickest skin hold longest out.” . 

Rochester’s outstretched hand trembled, but it was 
with rage, Sherrard watched him with the eye of 
an eagle. 

“Oh, masther,” whimpered Shane, who was on his 
knees stuffing the cork of an ale-bottle into a hole in 
the side of the boat, “ what’ll I do with this weeshy 
thing at all if he shoots ye dead? I doesu’t kuow 
lock from barrel of it. Will I fing it atthe murther- 
ing villyan’s head ?” 

Before Sherrard could answer the small figure of 
Aileen rose up from its crouching attitude, swooped 
forward into view, sprang on the seat before the 
captain, and stood confroutiog the master and crew 
of ‘La Croce ” with flashing eyes. 

“Shoot him if ‘you dare, Geoffrey Rochester !” 
shrieked she, wildly. “ Heis my brother Kenelm!” 

What a picture for the deserted bridegroom to 
behold! 

With her crinky gold curls blowing about her bare 
temples, aud her resolute little lovely flushed-face, 
and her hands held up like little bauners of defiance, 
and her slim, trim, dainty figure standing up like a 
heroine’s, while her dress wrapped her round and 
round, and left two tiny feet exposed, which didn’t 
forget to stamp imperiously; that was the shield 
Aileon thought safest to put in front of Charlie 
Sherrard. 

“Bless the quick-witted little darling !” muttered 
Sherrard, though all the time he was aghast at her 
sudden appearance, and I’m afraid he caught a fold of 
the fluttering skirt and kissed it with twice the de- 
votion he ever bestowed upon his prayers. 

Rochester also seemed for a moment dumbfounded, 
but he very-soon recovered limself, 

“ Your brother, Mrs. Rochester!” eched he, with a 
derisive smile, 

“Mrs. Rochester!” bellowed the captain, rising in 
his rage. “Say that again, ye miserable hound, and 
I'll cut the tongue out of ye as a present to the 
sharks.” 

“ Charlie—Charlie, hush! don’t provoke the fel- 
low!” 

“Madam,” said Mr. Rochester, not deigning to 
retort in kind, “I command you to return to the pro- 
tection of your husband, or I shall shoot the man 
you eall your brother dead wiiere he sits.” 

“Tt shall be through my body, then,” cried the 
little heroine. 

Then hastily added, for the ‘benefit of her burly 
protector: 

“Don't touch me, Charley. If you dare to expose 
yourself, I'll go to him immediately!” 

“ Husband !” roared Captain Sherrard again. “ Ho, 
ho! Come, now, we’ve heard enough of that talk. 
This here little dar——” 

“My Sister Aileeu, Charlie! Quick—what are 
you thinking of ?”” whispered Aileen. 

“This young Sister Aileen of mine says she'll see 
you at the bottom before she'll be spliced to such a 
cove, so draw off now, if ye please, before worse 
comes of it. Shane, ye lubber ye, is that hole bunged 
ret | and 

ae Yes, sir, glory be to Heaven, it’s tight now, 
sir.” 
“Out with your sculls, then, and when I tip the 
wink scull for your life. Speak to the fellow, my 
beauty—engage his attention while I play him a 
trick,”’ 

“ Mr. Rochester,” said Aileen, in a trembling voice, 
for you must remember that the little heroine was as 
it were between two fires—afraid on the one hand 
Rochester woul: let out about that legal ceremony 
which made him her husband, afraid on the other 
hanl that Sherrard would betray how very far he 
was from being her brother; ‘‘ Mr. Rochester, you 
stole me from my friends, well knowiug that you 
could never obtain my consent to be your wife, and 
also that I would never rest until I had escaped 
from < 

The rest of the sentence was cut from her lips by 
a vigorous hand sweeping her down into her bed of 
Wraps ; the boat shot straight for the yacht, leaped 





aside, slid under its bows, and raced away before the 
wiud ina diagonal direction towards a huge head- 
land which was now pretty near. 

Rochester had been standiug on the poop. H- 
rushed forward, aud furiously discharged his re- 
volver at the boat; but the balls hissed beyond and 
aside, while the captain derisively cheered eaci 
failure. The yacht swung round for anew tack ; in 
three minutes there was a quarter of a mile between 
them. 

The captain had no breath for words this time; ho 
pulled with the strength of three men, vast strokes 
which almost lifted the stout boat clear of the water, 
while the veins in his hands and temples began to 
stand out like whipcords, and the perspiration stood 
in great drops on his dark face. 

Shane too, conscious that the mext tack of the 
yacht was timed with the nicest precision to run them 
down, put forth all his energies, and, what with their 
own efforts and the wind on their stern, the speed 
was astonishing. 

Aileen sat mute as a mouse, thinking how she 
could be of use. Then she adjusted the shawi again 
to catch the wind, and with joy saw it fill. Then 
she removed Sherrard’s cap, and, wetting her hand- 
kerchief in the brine, laved his heated face, merely 
murmuring, as she did so,to nerve his arm with fresh 
strength perhaps.: 

“ Dear—dear, noble fellow! how can I ever re- 
pay you?” as if she did not know exactly how, 

After this she tripped over the rocking thwarts to 
poor Shane, and did the same kind office to him, 
whereat the chivalrous youth almost let the sculls 
drop from his hands.in surprised admiration. 

Suddenly she uttered a glad cry : 

“A ship! a ship!” 

And so it was—a vast, white-winged man-of- war, 
outward bound, and flying before the breath of the 
favouring gale. 

There was now fully:a mile between the pursuers 
and the pursued, and quarter that distunce between 
the boat and the ship which had shot iutoview from 
behind tho headland. 

Sherrard’s empurpled visage glowed with grim 
satisfaction. : 

“ We're in luck's way,” pmted he. “ They'd 
never have Jet us land without picking off one or 
other of us. What say, pet—shall we run for tho 
ship ?” 

“ Yes,” said Aileen, her eyes full of light; “any- 
where with you!” 

You should have seen the flash of joy which crossed 
the brave fellow’s face at those sweet words! But 
he put all his exhilaration into his arms, and the ro- 
sult was that the boat crossed the course of the 
stately man-of-war in a few moments, turned, and 
signalled for help. 

‘ Be jabers !” muttered Shane, “she’s going down 
sure |” 

“ Help!” cried the captain; ‘ we're sinking!” 

A rope ladder was flung over by half a dozen tars 
at once, 

Sherrard rowed quickly under the mighty hull, 
caught the hadder adroitly, and, making Shane hold 
it, carried his precious little treasure up in his arms, 
to be welcomed by the commander in person. 

Then the wraps and belougings of the party were 
handed up, Shane following last. 

And the boat? 

Before the last fugitive had set foot on the white 
deck the boat had filled, and sank like a plummet! 

The yacht came out from behind the headiand on 
her return tack, to find only a:stately ship ploughing 
her onward way some five miles distant, while the 
rich beams of early day gilded up a sea unspecked 
by craft or boatof any kind ; and, though the surmise 
seemed impossible, she sent a bvatioad of men to 
the bay behind the headland to sev if the fugitives 
had landed. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Tue ship which came so opportunely to the aid of 
our fugitives was the “ Wallachian,’’ carrying a ragi- 
ment of Her Majesty’s troops to Quebec. 

A most cordial welcome was extended to the threo 
strangers by Captain Wylde, who proved to be aa 
old friend of Sherrard’s; and the prompt information 
that he and his sister had been visiting friends ia 
Irciand, whose servant Shane had been, and while 
exploring the sea-caves along that coast hai been 
dviven out to sea, and put in danger of siuking in 
the manner described, set everything right, 

Captain Wylde laughingly extended an invitation 
to the young adventurers to make the voyage with 
him, and aftera brief conference between the trio, 
they agreed; as Sherrard desired to keep hold of 
the young lady as loug as possible; Aileen feared 
unutterably to veuture just now within reach of 
Rochester, and Shane had a religious belief that he 
belonged to those who had rescued him from death, 
aud must needs follow them whithersoever they went, 
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There were several officers and their wives aboard, 
who received the lovely Aileen with general interest ; 
in fact, while the ladies out-rivalled each other in 
showing her attentions, the gentleman would have 
taken her off Sherrard's hands altogether if he had 
not been such a marvellously devoted brother that 
not a moustache of them could arrive at anything 
like an intimacy, 

Al! those long, black days on the bounding main, 
with that dark and tender face ever beaming down 
upon her, and that giant frame ever at her side, like 
a column of strength between herand harm! Ah! 
those moonlight evenings on the gleaming sea, when, 
hand pressed in hand, they walked the long white 
deck, and his fiery eyes poured passienate iove un- 


stinted into hers! 

Long might the ladies for a chance to try 
their arts on the handsome Sherrard! Long might 
the officers discuss the apirituelle graces of the witch- 
ing snow-maiden he guurded; they saw each other 
and they saw none ¢lge, 

There was od board a dashing youngmeadam, wife 
of a corpulent 1, who especia!] 
levelled her darts atthe big eaptain. J 

‘This lady owned beside her busband two sweet 
infant girls and @ nursery governess; very smart, 
very stylish and very forsign she waa, for she was a 
Frenchwoman, end conld@ affect the tragedy queen 
very well, especially whenghe got upon her own his- 


tory. 

she frequently did getmpon ler own history; it 
was piquant, it wes semestional, it was pathetic, it 
was conducive to the @ispley of those eloquent and 
persuasive telents and gestures which told with her 
English auditors. ; 

One day Mrs. Colone] Champlain, Aileen, Made- 
moiselle de Fieury, and Captain Sherrard were en- 
joying the air om four sea-chairs, packed together 
on the lee-side.of en enracrdl yrtines <¢ fers har 
little girls, wene up ows. in w 
evjoying the rolef ‘the mammoth veesel. 

Said Mre. Champlain, turning her fresh, roseate 
face with a emile upon it to Sherrard; 

“ And you go straight on with us,do you? I de- 
clare, the colonel shall let me accompany Miss Sher- 
rard, under your protection, you know, captain, You 
will not refuse your escort, will you?” ete., etc., for 
young madam was one of the most industrious of 
married flirts. 

Meantime said the French governess to Aileen, 
who happened to be the most convenient recipient of 
her tale at hand: 

“ Mademoisello Sherrard, my dear, would you like 
to listen to ze leetle history of ma life? Oui? 
Thanks. You should ave travel to ze Pyrenees, to 
Blossae, to ze Chateau Gracedieu; zo father was 
‘house-steward to Monseigneur ze Baron Clairmarais, 
eh! so rich, so old, so proud! He die von day and 
ze father finds himself burdened vit a trust—com- 
mand by ze last Baron of Clairmaris to find ze lost 
heirs of his house.” 

“Yes?” murmured Aileen, remembering Denis’s 
quest, 

Mademoiselle shook her glossy tower of braids, and 
a sinking her tones to a more expressive 

ey: 

“Ze father he undertook ze trust—faithful heart 
was Monsieur de Fleury—he did what he could to 
find ze heirs—for one, two, three years he search, he 
search ; he leaves his.beautiful Gracedieu, his grapes, 
his white clematis, his cyclamen, his yellow gourds, 
and his campanula, and all his beautifuls dat belong 
to France, he travel in many lands, he sift the uni- 
verse, he employ ze best aid, and he return, alas! be- 
fore his time to ze chateau and his little one, old be- 
fore his time, and vid empty hands. Den be adver- 
tize about ze jewels of the house, vich ze last 
Clairmarais of long ago took away vit him when he, 
poor Huguenot, did fly, and at lastan answer did 
<ome—and it was ze house-steward of an Irish 
castell.” 

Pale as a wraith, between the emotions of wonder, 
hope, recognition, Aileen sat with her eyes fixed now 
speechlessly upon the sallow, eloquent face of the 
French girl, 

Mademoiselle raised her black eyes heavenwards, 
and clasped her hands upon |-er bosom, and haviug 
executed a shuddering sigh, resumod: 

“ Yee, he come from Irelandais, ze stranger—I see 
him yet, ze Villain, ze black-heart——” 

“ Describe him!” cried Aileen, breathlessly. 

“Villain! Black-heart !” 

Surely that could never be her faithful Denis ? 
She clutched instinctively at the captain’s arm, who 
ceased his chaff with Mrs. Champlin on the instaut 
and obediently turned to listen. 

“Ah, le bon Dieu!” sighed mademoiselle, with 
effusion, as she perceived the addition to her audience. 
“Does one deseribe a swindler—an intriguante—a 
murderer? Ze colour of his eyes, ze hair, z toilet,” 
pursued Madamoizelle de Fleury, her nostrils 





quivering, her eyes flaming. “No! of such a man 
as that we say—an old man vit ze crafty eye and ze 
false hand of a Judas! Oh, mon pére!” uttered she, 
shrilly, and she stretched out her arms in passionate 
invocation to the heavens. “‘ Why didst thou deliver 
him ze trust? Why didst thou not see ze villain in 
his smiling face? Why didst thou delude thyself 
vit ze casket of stones he brought thee? For in ze 
hour thou received him as ze messenger of Jules 
Clairmarais’ descendants thy doom was fixed! Ze 
interview over,” continued mademoiselle, with deep- 
ening voice, while she turned tragically to her 
listener, “ze stranger went away leaving his casket 
of jewels to be examined aud acknowledged by ze 
friends of ge heuge, as ze heirlooms of ze heretic 
Clairmaraia. He went, promising to bring ze two 
heiresses quickly toe Gracedien, Irish ladies, orphans. 
Mes amies, dat father waf shot through ze 
heart while his poor child through ze 
garden.” 

Mademoise)le de Fleury paused once more, covered 
her face with her hauds, and gave way to a burst of 
genuine grief, whieh was instantly teken up and 
prolonged iutean Irish “keen” by Shane, svlo had 
been lying onthe deck behind the lite party, cut- 
ting baskets ont of nuts for the children. 
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the young more ¢almly ; ‘zegood axe gone 
win oe ton ab Creating, an se heres 
are coming overus, but ze green grass’ (he 
is saying)‘ will he growing over ze grave of Emile 
de Fleury before e Gui re takes the honours of 

’—when—abh—-mon Dieu!—ze seport of 
«pistol! He staggers—he is convulsed—he sinks 
onze bed of white lilies in dese arms, ze life-blood 
bathing ze hands of his frantic ter!” 

“A Guillamore!” whispered Aileen with rigid 
lips. “ Denis—Denis—could you have commitied 
this crime ?” 

“Your story is too horrible for my sister—she’s 
ill,” exclaimed Captain Sherrard, looking with alarm 
at the now blanched face of his little charge. “ Ex- 
cuse us, ma’am—excuse us, mademoiselle—lI'll carry 
her below.” 

He led her down the companion-way, and !aid her, 
almost unconscious, upon the sofa in her own state- 
room, shut the door, and seizing a bottle of cologne 
from the shelf, soaked a handkerchief with the re- 
viving liquid, and held the same to her breathless 
nostrils. 

The story of the French girl, though certainly a 
curious one, insomuch as it fitted with strange accu- 
racy into that of his tiny goddess, seemed to him 
scarcely to merit the deep agitation which it had 
brought upon her, and he inwardly execrated 
mademoiselle for a gossiping idiot. 

At last Aileen revived, and after gazing a moment 
in surprise at her rough nurse burst into tears, and 
pulling him towards her by the shaggy coat, planted 
her little face on his shoulder. 

“ What does it mean ?’’ sobbed she. “ How did she 
know who I was?” 

“Tut! Nonsense!” growled the captain, making 
a very complete shield of his arm, however, round 
her fairy waist ; “ what are you frightened of? She’s 
told the same story to everybody on board; she 
doesn’t think your name’s anything but Sherrard, 
and I[ wish to thunder it was, and done with it!” 

“ But could Denis—oh, no, no! I can’t believe 
that! Our pious, faithful old friend! Charlie, he 
was tenderer than father and mother,” said poor 
Aileen, with pale cheeks and tearful eyes. ‘“ He kept 
us in bread for well nigh ten years. He lived for us, 
and suffered hunger many atime for us. You know 
more of the world than I do, Charlie. Tell me the 
could such a man as he commit murder?” ° 

“No, no, Aileen,” answered tie captain, sooth- 
ingly. ‘It’s been somebody else, be assured of that. 
The French mademoiselle didn’t say she saw the 
man who fired the shot, you kuow.” 

“No,” returned Aileen, eagerly, and her large eyes 
widened. “ Why should it not have been some one 
who wanted to get the Guillamore jewels and lay 
claim to the estate? Oh, Charlie, Charlie!’ shud- 
dered the girl, as the thought flew like lightning 
through her heated brain, “don’t let anybody take 
me away from you! Oh, the villain! the villain!’ 

* What does the darlin’ meau? Who’s a villain ? 
and who wants to take you from me? Ouly let ’em 
try it!” cried the captain, hugging her up like a 
benevolent bear. 

“ Geoffrey Rochester!’ sobbed she, hysterically, 
while she held on tighter than ever to his coat lappels. 





“He has found out that we were the heirs, and 
killed the French steward, and mar—carried me off 
to make me marry him, so that he could get hold of 
the property—and—and—oh, Charlie dear, don’t let 
him get hold of me again!” 

And at the memory of that fatal drugged slumber 
she moaned and wept and wrung her hands in bitter 
distress; for though she never would acknowledge 
herself married, still in moments like these the 
question sometimes faced her—What if she was? 


CHAPTER XXII, 


Srame Aileen in suche dreadiul way, the captain 
did net know whet to do at all, go he followed his 
instinets thindly by sitting down close beside hier. 

Presently he said, in a rngged sort of whisper : 

“My little Yellow-Hair, you ain't a-going to bs 
taken from this anchorage. ‘The first shore we can 
day hold of @ parson on you and me is going to be 
moored side by side in the safe harbour of wedlock, 
to sail r.alleur lives through ; ain’t that so, 
little gicl?” 

She trembled from head to foot, 

“ Min’t the articlesas good as signed, my darlin’ ?” 
urged the captain, longing to hear thesilvery “ Yes” 
that would clinch the chains between thon. 

But instead of the smiling “Yes” Aileon only 
uttered a choking sob. 

* All right, my precious,” chugkled Sherrard, quite 
@atisfied, and he rained kisses ow tle crinkly curls he 
was so fond of. 

But as soon as Aileen could»eommand her half- 
scared, half-joyful fage she asked the following list 
of questions : 

jAre you ppm a mo well enough to 


thagp me from my 
Bare? Jest letthe lubber show himself where I 
am,end |’!l show whether Iam or not.’ 

“Supposing he ind ma aome day and try to 
méke you believe hebed e—e.sortof claim on me (he 
hasu’t@.particle, the villain), wold you listen to his 
story instead of mine?” 

*T can't see what tack you’re on, lovey, but I ain’t 
goin’ to come to polite conversation with Mister 
Rochester about my wife, I promise you.” 

“Hush, sir! Will you always trust in me—have 
full faith and confidence in the waif whom you found 
so strangely ?” 

‘Don't ery, my own girl. By George, you make a 
fellow feel very queer. What are ye driving at?” 

“There! that shows! You won’t promise—you 
are suspicious and jealous!” whimpered the small 
tyrant, wriggling out of his arms and standing off 
with quivering lips and rushing tears. ‘So, sir, lest 
you should ever repent what you have said to-day, I 
shall decline the honour of ever being your wife.” 

The honest sailor positively glared at her, and his 
two big hands dropped helplessly on his knees. 

‘Are you in earnest, Aileen ?”’ he.asked 

** Yes, in sorrowful earnest,” flashed his lady-love, 
weeping torrents of tears, which she virtually dared 
him te dry, “Your love is not great enough to 
make me safe with you; you would be harbouring 
secret thoughts against me—perhaps casting me 
away.” 

‘* By all that’s sacred, darlin’, my heart’s as true to 
you as the needle is to the pole——” 

“ You don’t know anything about it, sir! There 
—keep your distance, Captain Sherrard! You shall 
never have it to say that Aileen Guillamore en- 
trapped you into marrying her. Never! never!” 

Her sharp words pierced the very heart of the 
faithful lover. He could but regard her sadly, bis 
big, wistful eye, like the eye of a faithful New- 
foundland dog, questioning why she struck him 
so cruelly. 

Why indeed ? 

Diving into the recesses of the feminine mind, we 
see that little miss’s cruelty to him was but the 
recoil of the stinging blows conscience was giving 
her. 

She was ready to stab herself for having con- 
cealed from him at first that part of her misfortunes 
which would now have had such a vital effect upon 
him; and now in her self-reproach she was trying 
to put the case before him, aud to draw back even 
yet, at the very moment that her heart yearned for 
Lim most imperiously. 

At first we know the innocent child had been 
silent concerning that hated macriage lest her new 
friend should refuse to work for her against her so- 
called husband, and because she would not call her- 
self bound by any tie, legal or moral; but since then, 
in the growing love between them, how can we 
excuse her for continuing the deception ? 

Ladies, dears—any of you whose organ of ama- 
tiveuess exceeds that of conscientiousness—allow mo 
to put it frankly to you: Could you, in cold blood, 
put a wet blanket on the ardour of the adorable 
lover of your heart by telling him that you had been 
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claimed by a scheming lizard of a fellow as his wife 
bound in a marriage which you never remembered, 
by an artifice which transcended belief ? Not you! 
You would desperately push away all consequences, 
and tell the truth only when you must, 

But this is a digression, and leaves the pair 
gazing at each other in anything but a complacent 
manner. 

The wondering, simple look of poor Sherrard was 
too much, however, for Aileen; she tried to return 
it fiercely, but it wouldn’t do. She burst into a com- 
punctious wail. 

“My own love!” whimpered the capricious lady, 
with her sweet lips on his brow. “How could I be 
60 ungrateful, so unkind to you, my dearest love? 
Forgive me, Charlie, dear—do, do, or I shall break 
my heart this minute! Forget that I was such a 
hateful spitfire !” 

‘Lhe burly captain, like another Samson, melted 
like wax under the spell of the tiny Deliluh. 

He took her very thankfully back to his broad 
breast, and, looking with a kind of wistful faith upon 
her innocent little face, said, gravely : 

“My dear girl, I’m not up to women’s little 
humours yet, and that makes me rather stupid and 
moonstruck for a minute, ye see. But you know I 
love ye, Aileen, dearer than I can say, and I do be- 
lieve you. love me; and sol don’t know as there’s 
anything on earth strong enough to part us s’long’s 
were true to one another. Lut if there is anything 
you know of that you'd feel easier if I knew, tell me 
all about it, little girl, for the love of Heaven; for if 
I go on lovin’ ye more and more, as 1 do every day, 
and then find myself in the wrong waters, I won’t 
be able to wrench ye out of my heart without killin’ 
my white girlie!’ and he strained her convulsively 
to his beating breast, while his glowing cheek was 
pressed close to hers. 

Now was Aileen’s opportunity to confess gracefully 
that Geoffrey Rochester’s wedding-ring had gar- 
uished that slender little hand, and be forgiven. 

And did she? 

No, she did not, we are sorry to say. 

But why? 

Because she was not going to spoil the honeyed 
sweetness of the hour by a horrible disclosure like 
that. What! cloud her darling Charley’s brow with 
doubt, perliaps anger, just when he was su happy! 
Dear fellow! no! Bad news could wait. Qomo 


other time, when he knew her better, she should dis- 
creetly pour out her confession. 

So she curled herself up in her plexsiut nest in 
the good mau’s heart, and murmured, with al! love’s 
astillery arrayed in her 2yes: 
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“T never loved until I saw you, my dear. 
say no more,” 

And this was enough. 

He gazed upon his treasure with an eager and a 
wholly satisfied delight, She was his, and all the 
powers on earth could not make it otherwise. 

By-and-by, laden with manifold instructions, Cap- 
tain Sherrard sauntered back to the deck, and made 
his sister’s apologies to mademoiselle for having left 
her so abruptly; but mademoiselle’s sad story had 
been so graphically told that it had altogether over- 
come Miss Sherrard, whose nervés nad been a little 
shaken by her recent escape, and whose sympathies 
were, besides, most susceptible. 

As this agreed altogether with the Freuch yourg 
lady’s ideas of how her tragic taie ought to be re- 
ceived, the apology was accepted most cordially, and 
forthwith the captain was buttonholed to hear the 
rest—a result which the little tyrant below stairs had 
ordered him to bring about. 

So, leaning upon his sturdy arm, and promenading 
up and down among the envious and sneering ladies, 
mademoiselle continued, pleased by the eager atten- 
tion of the listener. 

“ Alas! all dat is left for ze poor Francaise is ze 
comfort of ze friend sympathetic. I had arrive at 
ze death-scene. Ze narratif of my father was cut in 
ze midst. He whispered not a word more, and ze 
assassin he escape, while I fall in convulsions over 
ze clay vich vas once my father. Nobody see dat 
assassin come, nobody see him go, only we suspect.” 

oy why did you suspect the Irish messen- 
ger?’ 

“* Mon dieu! ze casket of jewels tells it !” returned 
mademoiselle, dramatically. ‘‘ Ze conference vas in 
secret—only he and ze father knew of ze casket, and 
ze father vas only telling me of ze story when ze 
bullet arrive. When I come to look for ze casket— 
behold! it is gone! Who took it? Ze assassin! 
Who knew to take it? None but ze messenger! And 
why should he thus commit a crime so black, so tvr- 
rible? Because monsieur ze father had not been 
pleased at ze news of ze heretiques—therefore he 
carry off ze casket, intending to return by force, vit 
ze heiresses,” 

**T can’t see the force of your logic at all, at all,” 
muttered Sherrard. “ But goon, ma’am—your story 
is very interesting, 

“My father is committed to ze box, and digged in 
ze grave; two—three weeks pass by—den again a 
stranger comes to ze chateau, asking for Monsieur 
de Fleury. I say ze fatherisdead. Ze visitor throw 
up his hands, he cry amazemeut, he make much 
astouismeut. For me,I laugh uuder ze hood, and 
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I watch. Itis bad acting; for why, when he not 
know Monsieur de Fleury, should ze Englishman 
(did I say he said he was Anglaise ?) affect such dis- 
traction? And very presently he is téte-a-téte with 
me, and he shows me ze casket ! 

“¢ Aha, monsieur ze assasin, here you are,’ I cry 
to myself; but I listen on ze outside with politeness 
to all. First he makes ask vas my father visited 
by a stranger not long ago, who brought tidings 
of ze heirs of Clairmarais? I dissemble; I say no. 

“Den he make inquiry, did my father contide to 
me noting new about ze heirs of Clairmarais before 
ho died? Again I dissemble and say no. 

“Den monsieur ze assassin he look well relieved, 
and he begin to reveal himself to ze watcher. He 
tell me dat ze oder man whom he pretended had come 
before had told my father of ze true heirs, and here 
was ze casket of family gems, of vich would be found 
the description in ze black-letter volume of one 
Pierre Bruillet, of dethree ceuturies ago; and he also 
announce himself ze house steward of ze Irish heirs, 
come to make ready for dem, 

“ It is all ze news to me; I make no look as if I 
suspect, but when he ia done I ask suddenly where 
dat oder visitor is. 

“He whitens, he looks blank, he hesitates, he 
trembles ! 

* Mon Dieu! was it not proven dat ze assassin of 
of mon pére stand before me? Den at ze last ho 
stammer out ze Irish stewardis dead. Ha! ha; but 
I know better dan dat! 

“ He looks hard at me den, and I see dat he dis- 
trust my quiet looks. Ie sees in mean avenger to 
be dreaded; he says: 

“*For ze good father’s sake, mademoiselle, you 
shall remain at ze chateau as long as it is agreeable,’ 
and I know by dat he means to buy me over. As 
before, I say noting. 

“Den ze notary, aud ze old friends of ze late baron 
arrive, and formally deliver zo keys of Gracedicu 
to ze steward of ze Guillamores; and he pulls down, 
and renews, and changes ze old estate for ze two 
Irish girls whom he saye it belong to now; and all 
ze while I watch—I watch. 

“ At last, ho grows weary of ze accusing eyes, and 
he turn ze orphan girl out of her house. He affect 
to make proposals to me, and I am forced to go. I 
feel dat my life is not safe where Mr. Mountford is, 
sol take dis situation with Mrs, Champlain, and 
leave my once happy Blassac, to wander over dese 
desolate waves to a desolate land. 

“But, my friend, mark you! 
played out yet—I can return!” 
(To Ue continued.) 
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WHEN THE SHIP COMES HOME 
—p>——_ 
CHAPTER Ix. 


What is the worst of woes that waits on age? 
What stamps the wrinkle deeper on the 


rowr- 
To view each loved one blotted from life’s 


age 
abae alone on earth, as Iam now. Byron. 

THERE was no bustle or hurry here at the receiving- 
house, yet not an instant was lost. Always ready 
for such emergencies and with the promptitude 
that is the particular property of a sailor, the 
Humane Society’s men were out, a boat pushed off 
from its sheltered moorings, and in less than six 
minutes they were by the bridge. Taking a line 
irom where the clothes were piled, they went to work 
with the drags. 

Charles Ruhl had clearly indicated the spot where 
they fancied the person had gone in, but he did not 
accompany the men. 

_Mr. Brinsley Congreve, feeling uncomfortable in 
his wet under garments and more uncomfortable in 
the coat and vest which were not his own, submitted 
himself to the kindly care of the master of the re- 
ceiving-house, a courteous, gentlemanlike man, who 
did his duty vigorously but in a way that made it 
a pleasure to others as well as himself. 

Congreve’s wet garments were taken and dried, 
brandy was given him to prevent cold, and altogether 
he was as kindly treated as if he were at home in the 
hands of fond relations. But still he felt a curious 
sense of vague and ominous dread upon him. He 
seemed to be mysteriously mixed up iu a tragedy, 
an unwilling actor, ignorant as yet of the part he 
might have to play in it, He did not like having the 
dead man’s coat even by mistake. What if the poor 
fellow’s relations should recognize it, or describe it? 
He reflected on that and became moody, silent and 
miserable, 

He had been asked, Was he near the spot when the 
unknown jumped into the water? 

Ruhl answered for him, in his kindly, considerate 
way. 

“Not very,” he said. ‘We heard the splash, but 
could not bring our minds to credit that anything so 
horrible had occurred. We thought perhaps it was 
only a duck startled out of its sleep, aud which had 
fiown elsewhere to roost. However, we walked on 
leisurely, talking, and then we saw theclothes. My 
friend at once threw off Lis hat and gave his cost 
aud vest to me, and plunged in. Four tiwes he 
dived and swam in and out of the arches, but uot 
succeeding and becoming exhausted, he thought it 








(AMY SPEAKS HER MIND. ] 


better to follow me here. I had shouted for assistance 
until I was hoarse.” 

** What is your name, sir?” 

“ Charles Ernest Ruhl,” 

“Pardon me a moment, sir; I will fetch my pen 
and take it down.” 

The instant they were alone Ruhl leant forward, 
and, looking his friend very earnestly in the face, 
spoke to him with such impressiveness that Congreve 
obeyed him in silent wonder, 

“ The fate you were abusing,” he said, in German, 
“ has placed in your way the very means you wanted 
to be a new man, to commence your new life with me. 
Do not give your real name. Whatis your mother’s 
maiden name ?” 

“* Hartpool.” 

“That will do. John B. Hartpool then. There 
you are, old fellow, See what an introduction that 
will be to our firm. The stranger from abroad who 
so bravely risked his life, etc. Leave things to me 
and your new life is begun without trouble. More 
anon.” 

So the names were set down—Charles E, Ruhl 
and John B, Hartpool. 

Ruhl gave his address, and said that his friend, 
who had only just returned from abroad, was staying 
with him. 

Nearly two hours had elapsed since they had re- 
ported the occurrerce. Congreve’s clothes were 
dried and given back to him. When Ruhl handed 
him the coat to put on Congreve felt sufficiently 
curious about it tosee who was the maker, ‘lhe 
strap inside the collar bore in gilt letters : 

“ Taylor and Co., Ottawa.” 

Ruhl helped him on with it, and then they went 
out to see how the society’s men were getting on. 
A policeman had arrived and was deeply interested. 
The men, almost disheartened, were beginning to 
think it a hoax, when suddenly the elder of the two, 
a broad-shouldered, weather-beaten map, with glossy 
wavy hair which terminated in short ringlets, # man 
who has saved more life from the still depth of this 
tranquil little river than any other single individual, 
uttered a cry. 

The drag had caught something at last, and he 
knew from experienco in this ghastly work that the 
something was a human body. 

Not a word was uttered by the two friends or 
the policeman on the shore; not a word was spoken 
by the two men in the boat. 

The ghastly something caught up by the drag was 
lifted into the boat and quickly conveyed to the 
Humane Society's boat-louse aud theuce into the re- 
ceiving-house. 
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Charles Ruhl and the friend who had so recently 
and unceremoniously been baptized walked quietly 
along the silent and deserted footpath and entered 
the spacious room set aside for the reception of en- 
dangered living or the hopeless dead. 

The ghastly form was laid out there. Life was 
extinct and had been, of course, some two hours. 
It was a stalwart form in death. In life it must 
have been as tall or even taller than that of Brinsley 
Congreve. The features were too purple and ghastly 
and too distorted to leave room to judge of the dead 
man’s looks. He hada longish brown beard with a 
few streaks of gray in it—hair that had grown long, 
evidently from neglect, and though his figure was 
almost emaciated his frame was a powerful one, 

Having scrutinized him intently, and being assured 
that the poor fellow was dead, Ruhl led Congreve 
away. 

The policemen let them out of the now closed park 
gate, and Rubl, with a shudder, suggested a glass of 
wine, a cigar, and a cab home, 

“You will drive to my place,” he said. “ Brins- 
ley Congreve left his lodging to-day. Let the land- 
lady and the world mourn him, John Hartpool is 
my guest.” 

“ You are arum fellow, Charley. What a singular 
whim ; scarcely without a word of warning Iam no 
longer myself, but some one, like the monster, created 
by Frankenstein. I hope it will turn out all riglft.” 

“If you doubt it, go back to your old life, cling 
to the associations that surround you, and see who 
will care to take up a kind of gentleman vagabond, 
a Bohemian, living, bird-like, by the roadside ; a man 
whose name is mixed up with one of the most dis- 
graceful mercantile swindles of the age. I have no 
motive in inducing you to take this step; what motive 
could I have? Whatshall I gain? Nothing, save 
the pleasure of serving an old friend all but irrevo- 
cably lost in the tide of adversity.” 

“True,” assented Brinsley. ‘I am ungrateful. 
All but lost! Who knows better than myself how 
surely I was drifting on helplessly in the adverso 
tide of life, drifting on surely into the desolate main 
where I should be wrecked at last, and be thrown up, 
so to speak, a lifeless hulk? Dah! 1 cannot keep up 
your style of metaphor, Ruhl, ‘There were but two 
chances left me tliat I could see. Totry to get a 
corner in some of the daily or weekly papers and so 
pick up a few trilles—few and far between, unless ono 
is well known.” 

“Have you tried this sort of thing ?” Ruhl asked. 

“Yes; but it is hard to find an opening unless 
one begius a sort of literary apprenticeship. One 
thing I can from my own experience safely assert, 
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that the respectable class of literary men, both indi- 
vilually and collectively, sympathize with us who 
are in misfortune more fraternally and kindly than 
auy other class of men. You never knew one of them 
preach upon the evils of improvidence when a friend 
seeks a little help, If they cannot lend or give they 
will say so. If they have enough money for two 
glasses of refreshment you are welcome to ones” 

“Surely they should be less blackly painted, ¢hen, 
if that is so.” 

“It is, 1 assure you. Go amongst them and see. 
I have tried other men—tried them in their thamants, 
when the spirit cup has been going round amongst 
them, and yen would think that .the convivial heur | 
would soften their hearts a bit—butno. They emell 
out a social spectre before he is in sight, I tbdliewe. 
Let them see by the furtive way that you thalee. ame | 
aside and ask a loan—a trifling one—that you ems 
walking ghost, haunting places where food end 
drink may be obtained, and you geteurfeited with the | 
worn-out dogmas of public-house moralists. The 
worn-out dogmasare bad enough under amy circum- 
stances, but # pubjlic-heuse moralist is werse than a 
spectre like mysdif. He is the personification of cant, 
a pitiful hypocrite, soo weak to avoid the very sins 
be denounces in bis absent friends or aegmuaintamces, 
‘and, undena mean pretence of morality, sill deplere | 
luis own waut of strength of mind to eanny omt ‘the 
precepts Le croaks im m maudlin state @f semi- ; 
drunkenness.” j 

Charles Ruhl laughed as he hailed aca. Con- | 
greve was so bitter, an amusual thing for ene of his 
indifferent, listless natmme. Bis bitterness was not | 
the result of jealousy. Bich or poor, he envied no 
@ther men his lot in life. But he hated the sham 
worality of men who prated their own virtues, 
which, when analyzed, come simply to the fact that’ 
good fortune has enabled them to pay their way 
without inconvenience to themeel ves. 

“Phen you haven't found mapy for whose triend- 
ships yeu cere to sacrifice yeuronly chance of the 
future?” heased. 

“ No, Rubi, 1 thamentt-o relation ara friend in the 
svorld I care about. “My mother is dvadgo me. Nog 
all who were dear aupubletted out of lifé’s gage, and | 
Zam alone.” 

“I begin to think that there are more people 
comparatively alone in the world than come between 
heaven and our philosopby,’’ said Ruhl, with a sigh. 
“‘Heaven knows,” he added, in a pained, dejected 
voice, “I never felt.so utterly heart-lonely as now.” 

He was thinking of Ellen as the cab reached 
home. The strange events of the day and night had 
made him forget his own sad wrong. He felt that he 
was wronged in having his deep and tender love for 
Ellen Temple chilled and blasted as it had been. 

“ You speak like a man whoge fondest hopes have 
been shattered,” said Congreve, sympathetically. 

“Then my voice has betrayed a sadly painful 
truth, My hopes are shattered, but not destroyed. 
By Heaven, I will not relinquish her without a 
struggle, in the face of twenty men of fortune.” 

“Is that the gulf between you ?” 

“Yes. I know she cares for me, but her proud 
ep'rit, her lofty notions, make her check her heart’s 
fondest emotions sooner than ally herself to any one 
who cannot give her something more than a roof 
and the bare necessities of daily existence.” 

“She is not one of your fair simpletens then, who 
believe in love in a cottage.” 

“She might believe in the love, for hers is a nature 
to love fievcely, but she is too practical to believe in 
the cottage. She has had a severe lesson in life 
already. Well connected, in fact highly connected, 
well bred, educated to a higher standard than women 
of the highest status, she has been brought down to 
earn her own bread at a milliner’s through her father 
living up to his small income, without thought of a 
provision for the future, and goiug through life lazily 
content with his scanty means, so long as they 
gave him quiet and rest and a few trifling comforts.” 

* Don’t you despair, Ruhl. Asa rising man, for- 
tune is before you, is easily within your reach. Grasp 
it; show the young lady you mean to raise yourself 
above the necessity of daily drudgery and she will 
soon change her mind.” 

“T shall do so, I shall make a place for myself 
that men shall envy, and the time when it shall be 
done is not far distant.” 

The cab pulled up and the friends, so strangely 
and so lately met, alighted. Ruhl let himself indoors 
witha key. There was a light in the hall anda 
candle on the slab. He lit the candle and with it 
the gas in the front parlour, which the family, still 
clinging to the genteel habits of their early training, 
still called “ dining-room.” 

“ This looks like comfort,” said Congreve, sinking 
down into an arm-chair and glancing round with a 
bright look upon his face, for this appearance of 
coufort awoke at a burst a host of pleasant 
memories, 








Ruhl made noanswer, He was listening; a room 
door on the stairs had,opened and somebody had 
come out on to the landing. A flush mounted to 
his cheeks and his heart fluttered, Was it Ellen 
who had gat up for him? he thought, with a glad 
thrill. 

Begging to be excused for a moment, he hurried 
into the hall, and looked up. It was not Ellen, but 
Mrs. Temple. She owas fully dressed, not having 
retired to mest yet, thengh the hour was far beyond 
her usual time. 

She was pale anf lodked very grave. She de-| 
scended the stairs wery quietly, and with a sad air 
nmpon her. 


“ Mamma uot in bed yet?” said Charles, trying to | 


speak as he was ecoustamed—to smile his radiant, | 
face-Minmineting smile. “\Burely Princess is come) 
home P” 

“Yes, Oberle, but I was mervous about yeu,” 
Mirs. 1 anewerel, “anil could not go to bed. 


I have had along talk with Bilen. I had mover} 


dreamt thatghe was oe -dhanged, that anything could 
” 


1 


? i] “ re 
““You wouttecold meawhen I tell you I have brought 
friend with me, a gentioman from abroad. I want 
jim to with me ite-night, You have heard me 
peak of Mir, C——” gutting himself short in time 
ani hesitating, “By the wey, though, you have 


mat. He isa very OM friend of mine, Mr. John Hart- 
oy 

““He fis welcome, Charles,” eaid Mrs. Temple, 

* But I have 


gang with him into the bavk 
wo sheets aired. What shall i do?” 
“He is too much of an old ttraveller and Boheniian | 
to expect = bed to be prepared atithis hour of tthe 
night. mo, dou’t put yourself eut of the way, 
please,@r Ighalll bo sorry that I have brought him. 
A pillow, tianket, and ithe big off safe in my room 
willl (be quite as much as he will more than 
hheexpects. Weill, and what hes omr truant Prinaaas | 
had to say fer herecif ?” 7 
~You saw her, did you wet, Charles?” 4 
“ Ves,” replied he, with a shade ‘his face and | 


mpon 
| g@ilancing sadly, thoughtfully, at the table-cover, “I 
saw her.” 


“She told me so,” said Mrs. Temple, with a tear- 
ful expression in her eyes. “She accuses you of 
playing the spy upon her actions, and me of aiding 
you, and her haughty spirit and indomitable self- 
will are in rebellion against us, Charles!” 

“Tam sorry Ellen thinks that,’ he said, regret- 
fully. ‘If she thinks so meanly of me andso ungra- 
ciously of you, my case grows worse, more hopeless, 
the gulf widens between us. But I will explain to 
Princess in the morning. It was by the merest ac- 
cideut in the world that we met to-day.” 

“With whom was she, Obarles?” asked Mrs, 
Temple, wistfully. 

“ Mr, Francis Craythorpe Hopetown.” 

7” Heaven alone knows what will be the end of all 
this !”’ 

Mrs. Temple’s heart was full and the tears gushed 
forth in spite of her struggles, those signs of her silent 
grief. 

“Come, come, mamma must not give way,” said 
Charles, consolingly, and patting his motherly friend 
gently on the shoulder. “There is no particular 
cause for alarm. Hopetownisa sentimental boy, up- 
right and honourable, and I know Ellen's character 
too well to fear for a moment that she will be led into 
a step likely toinjure her fame or your name. She is 
too shrewd, too proud, It is my firm belief that when 
she knows of the insurmountable barrier there is be- 
tween them she will get over the infatuation. As 
to him I look upon his sentiments in the matter as 
merely a platonic friendship. He has horses and 
carriages, a splendid yacht, and the rest of it, 
There is nothing unnatural in Ellen enjoying such 
hours of happiness as it is in his power to give 
her.’ 

This was easy philosophy; but, to a woman of Mrs. 
Temple’s stern sense of duty, to a woman whose 
life had been pure in thought and act, this friendship 
was wrong. It shocked her high sense of propriety, 
and she could not believe that any good could come 
of it. 

“Tasked her to bring him here,” she said. “ Asan 
honourable man he coul'l not object to come. Ellen 
scoffs at the idea; she calls her home a lodging- 
house.” 

“IT can understand her thinking that such a course 
would break the charm of this romantic friendship,” 
sail Charles, with a faint smile. 

**I never thought that a child of mine would come 
to this. Poor Charles! I trust that if the worst come 
you will be able to bear up against your heart’s 
disappointment, that you will find solace in one more 
worthy of you than my unworthy child. I have 
advocated your cause, for I have no dearer wish than 
you should be my son-in-law. If, however, Provi- 


oomer. “Goel 


‘Ohouiles, poimting with « strange 





dence rule that it should bo otherwise we must bear 
our misfortune.” 

“TI do not despair yet,” said Charles. “Ellen will 
not deem me so indifferent to her when this infatua- 
tion is over. To opeuly oppose Ellen is sure to raise 
her most obstinate mood of resentment.” 

“Your views give me some comfort, Charles. [ 
shall hope forthe best. But excuse mo to your friend 
for to-night. IT shall see him in the morning.”* 

“ Yes, and I have to tell you then of a strange 
and melancholy adventure we have been mixed up 


in. 

He shook hands with Mrs. Temple, as was his 
custom, and when she had gone to her room returned 
to his friend. 

Cougreve was:moodily pondering over the events 
of the night. esti ddt.acold chill upon him in 
the dead manis goat. Bull only laughed wien he 


80. 

“Come to take it off,” was tho reply, 
and they went mpsteizs together. 

@harles produce ‘brandy and cigars when Con- 
gveve bad taken.a seatand borrowed a loose coat to 
puten. Rublexchanged his boots for carpet slippors 
and bis tight-fitting frock-coat for a dressing-gown. 
Then he helped himself to brandy, and taking a 
pocket-book, tihe dead man’s Sevter aud gald avatch 
_— his pogket he began to examine them very 


3 * 

His face became meditative, a dark inger light 
settledin his eyes, giving them an d ex- 
pression. Oomgreve was curious, and gettiggeup be 
peeped.over lis shoulders, 

“ Where did you get thoso?” he adkell, “ that 
wach ‘too.” 


“They wane his, poor fallow !” : 
“What?” exclaimed Congreve, aghast, and wit) 
Tike arousing anger im this veiee and 
Geavens, Bull, you do net-dare say 
that you hame rditbedl the dead !” 

thame, John Martpool,” replied 
mmile to tthe coat. 
“T took charge ef these because ‘they are addressed 
te the Hopetowns; you or I must deliver them, [ 
think it will be you. Fill your glass and sit down. I 
have something to say and you must hear me. We 
will then look into these, We have the living to 

consider ; pot the unknown dead.” 


CHAPTER X. 
Yes, with a double soul thy love may burn, 
Oh, it is no crime to love * * * 
And when in ee hour my grief shall close, 
Give one your and give the other tears, 
Pichon, 

Few things are more likely to bring about the 
amiable adjustment of a family feud than the unex- 
pected arrival of a friend whose presence in the house 
dispels the gloom of ill-feeliug, and those most 
bitterly incensed against each other for the time 
change their frowns to smiles in the common cause 
of hospitality. . 

So it was with Mrs. Temple and her daughter 
when they sat at breakfast the next macsing: And 
when presented to the handsome stranger, Mr. Joha 
Hartpool, Ellen took his measure in a moment. 

“A gentleman,’’ she thought, “and one who has 
seen society and the world, 

He felt a little embarrassed; his position was a 
novel one. He had left home yesterday as Brinsley 
Congreve and this morning he was Mr. John Hart- 
pool. There was nothing very dreadful iu assuming 
a name not his own for a good purpose, but, as Bret 
Harte has it, he was not “up to small deceit” and 
more than once he had to check an impulse to correct 
them and respectfully answer that his name was not 
Hartpool. 

Though he had been interested in Ellen before- 
hand by Ruhl’s account of her, strangely enough, 
Amy attracted his attention most, 

“She,” he thought, “will develope into a womau 
of great or singular character. For good or for bad, 
in either she will be out of the common.” ; 

During breakfast Charles entertained them with 
an account of the melancholy incident at the Ser- 
pentine, Mrs. Temple was shocked ; Eilen shuddered 
visibly ; Amy, with her brown and red-tinted skia 
unchanged, wanted to know why he did it. Ruhl 
shook his head. 

‘Temporary insanity,” he said, after a bit, “ that, 
of course, will be the verdict.” 

Hartpool noticed that Amy never took her eyes off 
Ruhl’s face when he was not looking at her aud 
talking to the others. 

“Were you as closoas Mr. Hurtpool when you 
heard him jump in?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Did you go in after him ?” 

She was looking Ruhl straight in the face, her 
great round eyes expanded and luminous. 

“No. Hartpool robbed me of that glory. He was 
too quick.” 
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Amy dropped her eyes, and toyed with a piece 
of toast. She was disappointed, judging by her 

oks. 
ae It was very brave and noble,” she said, glancing 
up at Hartpool as she had glanced at Buhl. 
“Oh, I wish I were a man that Lanight do these 
things, instead of always being at home amongst 
cups and saucers and embroidery and nothingness.” 

“Amy,” said Mrs, Temple, ‘what can you sup- 
pose Mr. Hartpool will think of a child like you 
talking im that way?” 

“But surely you do net call Miss Amy a child?” 
asked John, with a smile, 

“ Yes, they do though,” struck in Miss Amy, with 
a bold front, awd a wicked flash of her luminous 
black eyes. “ I'm only fifteen, and, of course, if you’re 
fifteen, it doesn't matter whether one is an idiot 
or a Joan of Arc, or anything else. You are only 
fifteen, and you must hear, see, and say nothing, or 
only parrot fifteen-year-old sentiments. I hate 
good-goody girls, and boys, too, that’s why I like 
dear old Ned.” 

“Her brother, my only son,” explained Mrs, 
Temple, with a smile. 

“Yes, aud he is no namby-pamby,” continued 
Amy, who d in ill-t r about something, 
*'He is in Canada with the engineers, taking the 
tupography of the country, and if I were a man I'd 
be there too. I should like a revolver better than 
a knitting-needle, snow-shoes better than dancing- 
pumps. But, of course,-only fifteen mustn’t say so, 
because every other fifteen thinks differently.” 

“But, then, you won’t always be fifteen,” smiled 
Hartpool. 

“No; and only wait till I'm twenty,” she cried, 
clenching her little fat fist and looking so fierce 
that Ellen aud Charles burst into a peal of laughter. 

She flashed a look upon them that was expressive 
of much, and then, casting down her eyes,she be- 
came Sullen and silent—~a mood that.always followed 
these angry outbursts, 

“Never mind, Ladybird,” said Charles, kissing her 
coaxingly, and laying her head on his shoulder. She 
was pensive for a moment, and her eyes ‘were look- 
ing full into his, but she broke out, petulantly : 

“I’m not a ladybird, and won't be called any- 
thing so ridiculous.” 

“Then pray sit up, and don’t behave ridiculously,” 
said Mrs. Temple, and Amy resumed her sullenness 
and her former position. 

“Miss Amy evidently believes with one of our 
late writers, who says, ‘How long we live not 
yous but actions tell,’ don’t you?” said Hart- 
poo 

“T was wondering that you had not quoted some- 
thing,” laughed Rabi. “ You must ‘know, Ellen, that 
Mr. Hartpool has a quotation for everything.” 

‘Then Mr. Hartpool must have a good memory, 
as well as being a great reader,” remarked Wilen, a 
little co'dly. 

_ Amy made no observation. She had settled down 
into sullenness, as she often did, and, as a child, her 
whims were, of course, unvoticed. 

When Mrs, Temp'e rose and leftthe table John 
Hartpool, seeing that Charles wished to be alone 
with Ellen, followed Mrs. Temple-to the sitting-room 





above. Amy went to the breakfast-room ‘window, . 


and, taking up a book, madevs pretence of reading. 

A sudden quiet came over Ruhl, he laid his hand 
gently on Ellen’s arm to detain her, and with sucha 
love-light in his eyes as was capable of springing 
from such an overflowing source in his heart he 
addressed her, 

“Ellen,” he said, gently, “I cannot let you go 
out with the false impression still upon you that I 
played the spy on your actions ‘yesterday, or on any 
other occasion. It was by the merest accident in the 
world that we-saw each other. I am fond of steal- 
ing into the most unfrequented ‘parts of the parks to 
meditate. That alone was my mission yesterday. 
I should be unworthy indeed of such esteem from 
you as my heart craves were I guilty of secretly 
dogging your footsteps or playing the spy upon 
your actions. You will-believe me, won't you?” 

He was looking wistfully into her eyes, holding 
her soft hand clasped in both of his, ‘The radiaut 
smile which never failed to illuminate his, at other 
times, thoughtful face had but a sad reflection now. 

Ellen blushed a little, and her heart grew repen- 
tant. Vividly flashed upon her the time when he 
came to the dull old nouse, bringing with him the light 
and cheerfulness of brotherly love and attention, the 
many happy evenings, both out and at home, his 
thoushnd and one acts of kindness, his tender, pro- 
tective. brotherly treatment, and his unremitting at- 
a to Mrs, Temple and her affairs for their good 

one, 

Something akin to love had dwelt pleasantly in 
Ellen’s heart towards him, something akin to love 

was there now; but not the love, the sonl-winning 
passion she felt for Hopetown or that Charles wished 


for. It was sisterly only. She would go to him in 
simple, childish faith, as a refuge from care, happy in 
the protective shelter of his great single heart, It 
was a sacred attachment, but it never, never had 
suggested the wish for alliance. 

“I do believe you, Charles. I should not have 
doubted yon only mamma made me so augry,” she 
said. “If Ned were back amongst us and I had to 
choose between you and him which should be spared 
me I should choose you.” 

“Thank you, Ellen. Bless you my pet,” said 
Charles, very fervently, grateful even for this morsel, 
this crumb of affection, wrapt in a sweetened speech 
of consolation. “But you catnot quite blame 
mamma.” 

** Charles, you know I am quite capable of looking 
after myself. Admitting that the friendship of 
Hopetown and myself may seem romantic, and it is 
against all rules of propriety according to conven- 
tionalism, there is etill mo harm in it, no wrong in- 
tended.” ‘ 

“ But, my dear girl, without any interested motive, 
let me say this much—you are seeking a shadow. 
If your friend were even more honourable than 
he is, had he the mind to confer upon you his name 
and fortune he cannot doso. There is a bar between 
him and you that cannot be removed for these two 
years or so to come, and do you think this platonic 
love would continue so long 2?” 

“ Why should it not? As to the barrier between 
us, as a proof of his honesty of purpose he has told 
me all,” 

Ruhl’s heart sank cold and heavy. But his 
courage rallied again. He would not give up.all hope. 

“ Wait and see,” he said, with a smile which was 
meant to convey a satirical condemnation of her sub- 
lime faith in romantic attachments. ‘ Wait and see, 
and all I ask is this, when you have proved that time 
and familiarity can cool the most ardent of platonic 
friendships, give me hope for myself. I will try and 
make myself worthy of you, Ellen. I don’t mind 
waiting until Ihave at least the foundation of a fortune 
to lay at your feet, waiting till the sluggish ship 
comes home which has so long been floating 
idly on the tossing seas of tardy fortune. I think, 
Ellen, that if I were convinced that you never could 
or never would be anything to me I should slay 
myself.” 

“ Charles, if you talk like that you will make me 
so unhappy, so miserable, that I shall wish we had 
never met,” 

“T almost wish we never had, Ellen; perhaps for 
‘both our sakes it would have been far better.” 

“ Yet there is so much real pleasure, Charles, in 
having such a friend as you have been, and whom I 
thought acted always from pure unseliishness, for 
friendship’s sake alone.” 

“If looking forward to the time when that friend- 
ship should ripen into love, when the friend I have 
worked for and protected should become my own— 


then, Ellen, it was from selfishness; all human 
passions are 8 a 

Ellen sighed. 

“ Cannot we go onas we are? Would you bind 
me to any promise the fulfilment of which might 


bring discontent.and unhappiness ?” 

“No,” said Ruhl, emphatically. “If I thought 
that. [,in person, was to bea spectre of unhappiness 
to you, a living gnome whose shadow would be a 
chilling pall to you, I would prove my love by its 
sacrifice, and remove for ever that spectre and its 
shadow from your path.” 

The full and terrible meaning of these deliberately 
spoken words forced itself upon Ellen, and the in- 
tense earnestness told her that the hidden threat 
was no idle one. 

“This is ungenerous of you, Carles,” she said, 
tearfully, but with energy. “ You wish to gain your 
ends by threats, knowing that sooner than be the 
cause of your destruction I would sever for once and 
for ever that friendship which is dear to me, even 
if I were to become a living death as to the heart's 
affections, and drag out a lifeless existence for your 
sake.” 

* Enongh, Ellen, I recall the threat. Do as you 
will. Go yourown way. I would live, if only in 
the dark hour of need to stand by you, be your friend, 
even if the whole world were against you, and prove 
that my love is too great to be wholly selfish. I 
shall not revert to this subject after this evening. 
If I could in iuce you to break this improper connec- 
tion I would do so. No good can or will come of 
7+7? 

“T wouldn’t,’’ came sharply from a voice in the 
window. “Ellen would be acoward if she did. I'd 
—I'd cling to a man if I loved him, and only found 
him selling matches in the street, in spite of all 
the whole world and everybody in it,” 

“Amy, Amy, leave the room!” cried Ellen, 
avgrily. 

“So I would,” said Amy, boldly confronting her 
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sister aud Charles, and throwing back her plump 
shoulders like a young gladiator. “I’d follow hiin 
on foot through the world, and you and ma are both 
very mean-minded for taunting Ellen for choosing 
whom she pleases, Therenow! and you can tell ma. 
As to you, Charles, if I were a man 1’d never, no 
never, lower myself by asking a girl twice who didn’t 
want me!” 

With that somewhat ambiguous wind-up to the 
expression of her feelings she bounded out of the 
room. 

“ Little madcap,” said Charles, with a laugh. 
But there was @ flush on his cheeks. Sie had 
touched his pride, and he turned abruptly awzy to hide 
his mortification. 

“Will you be home early to-night ?” he asked. 

* Yes, Charles, You can fetch me if you will.” 

“Thank you, Ellen ; I will, May I bring Hart- 
pool too?” 

*T shall be glad to see him.” 

Ruhl saw Ellen to the ’bus.and then returned for 
John, who had arrayed himself iu one of Charles's 
loose coats and donned a pair of handsome boots and 
faultless linen, He looked a very noble fellow now, 
and Amy favoured him with a glance of adwiration, 

Buhl had asked Mrs. Temp!e’s permission fur him 
to stay a few days, and Mrs. Temple had promised 
gladly to spare him a room and do all she could to 
make him at home, — 

“Good-bye, Charles,” said Amy, stealing softly up 
to him when he was in the hall,and flinging her'arms 
round his neck she pulled his head down and kissed 
him in her own childish, impulsive way, “and do 
come home early. It's a whole week since I have 
had a lesson in Mozart, and it’s so dull when you are 
away.” 

“Very well then, we will have an old-fashioned 
evening, shall we? And what shall I bring my 
little Cleopatra, eh ?” 

“A strong%desk with a lock and key, anda nice 
large diary, will you? I often want to write such 
a lot of things, and I have only little pokey bits 
of note paper aud ma’s blotting-pad, aud sho scolds 
me for tearing and spoiling it,” was the young lady’s 
mild request. 

Ruhl laaghed and promised, and with his arm 
linked in his friend's stepped gaily out into the open 
road and turned his steps westward. 

“ Heavens, what a woman of character that child 
will be!” said Hartpool, as he had consented to be 
called henceforth, ‘ what a study of wondrous con- 
flicting passions. Do yon intend totake her the desk 
and diary ?”’ 

“T course Ido. Sho seems to think I am a nabob. 
I always obey her wish, when I ask her to name her 
choice, if it is in my power. I wouldn’t disappoint 
her for a five-pound note, She is a most endearing 
child, staunch, devoted when she likes, and talented.” 

“In which, as the judges say at a trial at bar, I 
concur.” 

* But you should snore first,” langhed Ruhl, who 
was in excellent spirits. “Come, old fellow, shall 
we drive up and take a glass of sherry beforehand to 
nerve you for the ordeal? We shall be in good 
time to see the firm, The business will soon be 
settled.” 

“You seem to make a certainty of my succeeding 
with your people.” 

“My dear boy, I have been with them, as you 
know, from the day [left college. By degrees I have 
made myself so useful to them that they could not 
stand the loss of me. Yet I have never asked a 
favour, and therefore know that this one will not be 
refused, I regulate the business, it is to me that 
the master as well as the servants come for informa- 
tion. My private mark against uny speculation 
would be its death-blow. When the affair is settled 
you had better take a letter to my tailor and get an 
outfit. Don’t be afraid. You'll get plenty of pay. 
T'hen meet me at half-past six.” 

“ Where?” 

“Café Royale, Regent Street.” 

‘“‘ Very well, old fellow.” 

They drove off, thea Ruhl stopped the cab a hun- 
dred yards short of Messrs, Saxon, Coburg and Co.’s, 
and stepped into a tavern to take a glass of sherry. 
Twenty minutes later, and Hartpool stood within 
the sacred precincts of the firm—an old-time building, 
with dust and cobwebs on the ceiling and windows 
and the mahogany desks and counters dull and black 
with age. Staid men, who had grown gray in tho 
service, pored silently over ledgers and day-books, or 
moved about in solemn silence, more as if they were 
keeping the Sabbath in a place of worship than doing 
business that affected the fortunes of hundreds. 

Ruhl was received with quiet but deep respect, 
every head bent a low salutation in acknowledging 
the master-mind of the firm. 

For half an hour he was closeted with the prin- 
cipals, and Hartpool waited anxiously in the waiting 
room. Then he was calledin and was engaged in an 
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hour’s earnest conference. Whenit was over he was 
flushed and excited and almost reeled from the office, 

A new path was open to him. He could commence 
life anew and under such auspices as few in these 
days would ever expect, 

Ruhl accompanied him out and took his arm. 

“J think,” he said, quietly, “you had better take 
an:‘er glass of wine; your good fortune has un- 
ner‘ ed you. Ah! old fellow, this is nothing to what 
shall come if you only keep your wits and your 
nerves about you. There is a great ship labouring 
in a troubled sea and you must be its commander— 
a bold, fearless one—and then it may be safely run 
into port. But it will require the heart of a lion and 
a hand of iron.” 

An hour later they parted—Hartpool to seck the 
tailor, Ruhl to return and do his business. He did 
not stay many hours. At four o’clock he was driv- 
ing towards the park, very deep in thought, Never 
once since the melancholy affair of the previous 
night had the dead man and his new friend been Gis- 
sociated ; they went together in his reflections always, 
for what purpose, for what reason he alone knew, 

His destination was the receiving-house of the 
Royal Humane Society in the park. A few idlers 
had gathered round the gateway, reading a placard, 
Among them was an elderly female, who read and re- 
read the sad tale that placard bore with awe-stricken 
interest. 

“Found drowned,” so the bill ran, “on the night 
of the 17th:—Where: River Serpentine. Sex: 
Male. Apparent age: Vhirty-four to thirty-eight. 
Height : Six feetoneinvn. Name: Unknown. Marks 
on person: Scar on left sice uf the neck, and one 
of a bnilet wound on the inner side of the right 
thigh. Marks on linen: None. Description: Light 
brown hair, dark brown eyes, small hands and feet, 
and brown beard and moustache, a little gray. Coat, 
by Goodall, Conduit Street, Hat (paker's name): 
J. H. Cole, 156, Strand.” 

The elderly female uttered a low wail, and, staring 
tearfully up into Ruhl’s face, wanted to know if she 
could see the body. He told her she could if she 
went with him. Stumbling as if ague-stricken, she 
accompanied Rubl into the solemn chamber of the 
dead. One look she took at the swollen, distorted 
face, another at the coat and vest, and then, burying 
her face in her handkerchief, she sobbed out : 

“Oh, my poor gentleman! Oh, the poor dear soul, 
I always thought it would come to this!” 

When her grief could be somewhat quieted she 
was kindly asked to say who the dead man was. 

‘“My poor dear gentleman what has lodged with 
=e for months,” she quietly replied. 

“But his name, my good woman.” 

“Mr. Something Congreve. B. Congreve it was. 
Oh, poor dear, and to think it should come to this!”” 

(To be continued.) 








An American millionaire has given an order to 
Dresden for a dinner service. It consists of 1,100 
pieces, into which fifty different shades and colours 
areintroduced. The plates and dishes for each course 
are of different pattern; and in the centre of each 
plate is an enamelled landscape, and ou each dish a 
copy of some celebrated piece of statuary. ‘The cost 
is 1,000, 

GREAT progress is being made with the restoration 
of Warwick Castle, All the destroyed apartments 
have been rebuilt in a substantial manner, but the 
work of ornamentation will require considerable 
additional time for its completion. Workmen are 
busily engaged in laying the marble floor of the 
Baronial Hall, twenty tons of white and red marble 
having been obtained from Italy for the purpose. 
Much of the armour damaged by the fire has been 
restored, and will again serve to decorate the walls. 

Wuat THe HEART 1s.—The heart is like a plant 
in tNe tropics, which all the year round is bearing 
flowers, and ripening seeds, and letting them fly. 
It is shaking off memories and dropping associations. 
The joys of last year are ripe seeds that will come 
up in joy again next year. Thus the heart is plant- 
ing seeds in every nook and corner; and as a wind 
which serves to prostrate a plant is only a sower 
coming forth to sow its seeds, planting some of them 
in rocky crevices, some by river courses, some among 
mossy stones, some by warm hedges, and some in 
garden and open field, so it is with our experiences 
of life, that sway and bow us either with joy or 
sorrow. They plaut everything round about us with 
heart seeds. Thus a house becomes sacred. Every 
room hath a memory, and a thousand of them ; every 
door and each window is clustered with associations, 

Tue obelisk at the foot of Ludgate-hill erected 
nearly a century ago to the memory of that famous 
citizen, John Wilkes, who was Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don in 1774, is now being repaired and renovated by 
the Corporation, and will thus at last be rescued from 
the decayed and dilapidated state which has rendered 
it an eyesore solong. The stone is being faced and 


whitened, and the inscription will be re-cut, It may 
not, perhaps, be too late to suggest that the grammar 
of that inscription would, like the obelisk, be restored 
if the word “ Esquire,” following the name of “ The 
Right Hon. John Wilkes,” was omitted, or, at least, 
not re-cut. The civio authorities might next with 
advantage turn attentior from the foot to the top of 
Ludgate-hill, where a hideous effigy in stone in 
memory of Queen Anne is planted. It is a disgrace 
to the City, and now that the iron railings of St. 
Paul’s, which to a certain extent hid it, are re- 
moved, it is more of an abomination than ever. The 
hands, arms and faces of most of the figures at the 
base of the statue are wanting, while in other cases 
the original faces have been removed and masks 
substituted. 


EXPECTATIONS. 


—_~.>—_—— 
OHAPTER XVII. 

VERNON passed down the grand winding avenue, 
and out at the lodge gates of Blair Abbey, his mind 
occupied with the villanous scheme he had resolved 
to put into execution on the morrow. 

Crossing the high road, he plunged into the fields 
and pursued his journey towards the “ Barley Mow” 
in 








n. 

The night was pleasant. The stars were shining, 
and their soft light was sufficient to render every 
object within reasonable distance distinctly visible. 

While yet afar off, he observed a figure seated 
upon a stile which lay in his route, 

As he drew nearer, this figure was found to be that 
of his sleek valet, who arose and came forward to 
meet him, 

Something of Vernon’s evil jubilance was-still ex- 
pressed in his dark and sallow visage. 

The valet looked at his master with keen and 
sudden interest, exclaiming : 

4 Has anything happened, sir? Is Miss Lyle quite 
well ?” 

‘Quite well,” answered Vernon, lightly. ‘So 
well that she will ride with me in the morning. I 
told her that I possess a horse. ‘The question now 
is to find one. I must be well mounted.” 

* OF course,” assented Gannard. ‘“ And, luckily, it 
will be easy to procure the very animal you want. 
A farmer, one of the tenants of Sir Mark Trebasil, 
stopped at the ‘Barley Mow’ to-night to speak to 
a labourer who was lounging about the inn, and this 
farmer, who is quite a stock-breeder, has two fine 
thoroughbreds which would be sure to suit you, and 
which he would be willing to sell. I went home 
with him in his spring-cart to look at the beasts and 
found them all he represented. He will sell one or 
both at a hundred guineas each.” 

**1"ll take one of them,” said Vernon. “ You must 
have it brought to the inn at an early hour of the 
morning.” 

“* Has Miss Lyle a mount?” asked the valet. 

“Yes,” replied Vernon. “She will ride Black 
Diamond, her favourite and usual mount, a gentle 
yet spirited animal, whose one fault is a propensity 
to shy at sight of some unexpected object by the 
roadside. A fluttering hen, a boy bounding out of a 
hedgerow, a wind-blown piece of white paper even 
would frighten the beast almost beyond control. An 
object remarkably hideous and startling starting out 
suddenly upon him would, I should say, render him 
perfectly uncontrollable.” 

The eyes of the two men met in one long, signifi- 
cant gaze. 

“Ifthe beast got beyond the young lady’s con- 
trol,” remarked the valet presently, in a low voice, 
“she would be killed. It would be a terrible 
casualty—nothing more. No blame could attach to 
any one whomsoever. She would die, and the law 
could not lay its hands upon any one and say, ' you 
are her murderer !’” 

Vernon held up his slender white hands and looked 

them over. 
' “No stain of blood on these,”’ he said. “ It is her 
fault if she persists in riding a nervous, excitable 
horse. She has been warned to-night. I hold my- 
self guiltless of whatsoever may happen.” 

Ab, he might hold himself guiltless, but would 
Heaven hold him guiltless? 

Neither Vernon uor his valet considered that 
question. They walked on slowly through the open 
fields, conversing in low tones, and long before they 
reached the inn their nefarious plans had been per- 
fected. 

Charles Vernon retired to his room and to his bed. 
It was nearly nine o’clock on the following morning 
when be arose and pulled his bell sharply. Before 
the tinkle of the bell had died away, his valet, sleek 
aud quiet as usual, presented himself in his master’s 
chamber. 

Vernon flashed a quick, searching glance at the 








impassive face of his servant and confederate in evil. 





dojng, but Gannard’s heavy eyelids were drooping 
as usual above his small, snaky eyes, and the glance 
elicited no information. 

“ Well?” said Vernon, with half-suppressed im. 
patience, 

The valetis eyelids flickered slightly, and a single 
ray shot from his dull eyes, 

“T beg you will excuse my tardiness, sir,” ho said, 
with that caution which never deserted him, giving 
the information his employer sought in the guise of 
an apology, *‘but I have only just now returned 
from the purchase of the horse which you ordered 
last evening, sir. The horse is in the inn stable, and 
@ very fine beast he is, as you will see for yourself, 
sir. [have also been to Langworth this morning. 
I rode over on acob belonging to the landlord. [ 
purchased the new saddle and trappings you require, 
and,” he added, more slowly, but with a hidden sig- 
nificance fully apparent to his listener, “all the other 
things which are necessary.” 

“ Ah!” said Vernon, drawing a long breath. “ You 
have done well, Gannard. I must dress now at 
once, in order to keep my appointment.” 

No farther allusion was made to the valet’s pur- 
chases. The two men understood each other 
thoroughly. Vernon made his toilet carefully, waxed 
his moustache, and paid particular attention to the 
matter of pomades and scents. Yet, for one whose 
mind seemed bent upon such small matters, his 
hands trembled strangely, and there was an odd 
nervousness in his looks and movements. 

His breakfast was brought up to him, but he 
hardly touched it, 

“This won’t do, sir,” said the valet, quietly. “ You 
are not quite yourself, Mr. Vernon. Let me give 
you a thimbleful of brandy to steady your nerves.” 

He opened Vernon’s dressing-bag and produced 
a geld-niounted flask, a portion of the contents of 
which he poured in a tumbler and presented to his 
omployer. Vernon drank the fiery liquid at a 
draught, 


“ My nerves will be steady enough now,” said the — 


young gentleman, with a jarring laugh. “ By the 
way, are you very sure that the horse you have 
bought for me is not vicious ?”” 

“ He’s all right, sir, spirited, yet easily controlled, 
an intelligent beast who needs only to feel a firm 
hand on the bridle-rein,” said Gannard. ‘ You aro 
a fine rider; an earthquake could hardly unseat 

ou.” 

J Vernon put on his tall black hat, and after ex- 
changing another observation or two with his con- 
fidant, made his way downstairs to the inn porch. 
A groom was walking his horse to and fro in front 
of the door. The animal was saddled and ready for 
use. Vernon leoked him over, and was well pleased 
with his purchase. The long, slender neck, the 
small head, the little, sensitive ears, the long grey- 
hound shape, the full, powerful chest, the muscular, 
massive thighs, were all points of recommendation 
to him, and he sprang into his saddle lightly and 
rode away smiling. 

He had scarcely departed when Gannard mounted 
the landlord’s stout little cob, and rode Away also, 
casually remarking as he departed that he was about 
to visit the farmer of whom he had purchased his 
master’s horse. 

Vernon rode leisurely to Blair Abbey, his nerves 
steadied, his mind quite at ease, his purpose fixed be- 
yond shadow of wavering, The young ladies were 
grouped upon the carriage porch, attired in dark, well- 
fitting habits aud chimney-pot hats, and the-grooms 
were walking the horses upon the carriage-sweep. 
Adrian Rossitur had gone over to Langworth, and 
would be absent all day. Vernon received a pleasaut 
greeting, and the young ladies proceeded to mount. 

Joliette, in a dark blue habit, with a blue veil tied 
about her tall hat, and floating in streamers over her 
shoulders, with her dusky eyes aglow, her olive com- 
plexion faintly flushed, her lips glowing like red 
coral, looked beautiful and bewitching, with a gay 
debounair loveliness that was iudescribably pictu- 
resque and striking. She rode a snow-white horse 
of great spirit and beauty. 

Mrs. Malverne’s fawn-coloured hair fe!l about her 
waist in a thick, glossy sheet, without wave or break 
in its lustre. She rode a large bay horse, and held 
the reins with a studied sort of grace which was 
meant to be coquettish. ( 

Vernon’s eyes dwelt upon Joliette with one swift 
glance of adoration, which no one noticed, marked 
the girlish affectations of the young widow, and then 
fixed themselves in a steady gaze upon his cousin. 

Miss Lyle, fair and sweet, with golden *hair put 
smoothly away beneath the brim of her hat, with 
piuk cheeks and smiling lips, sat Black Diamond, the 
horse whose character had been discussed in the 
abbey drawing-room upon the previous evening. 
Vernon studied the animal in a look that seemed 
careless and indifferent. There seemed perfect rap- 
port between the horse and the rider. The auima 
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responded to the caresses of the little gloved hand 
with evident appreciation and pleasure, He seemed 
gentle, docile and under perfect control, yet Vernon 
marked the red flicker in his restless eyes, and the 
nervous movements of his head, and a strange, evil 
smile curved the man’s lips. 

The little cavaleade moved down the avenue, the 
three young ladies and their escort riding abreast, 
and two mounted grooms following at a respectful 

istance. 
ar a distance of a few rods from the porch, Joliette 
balf-wheeled her horse and looked back, At the 
windows of the morning-room, stood the dwarfed and 
humpbacked figure of the mistress of Blair Abbey, 
her keén black eyes peering out sharply from beneath 
her beetling frost-white brows, and melting into 
strange softness and sweetness as her glance rested 
on Joliette. The girl’s face kindled with an answer- 
ing tenderness, and she kissed her hand gaily as she 
rode on. 

The morning was sunny, with a delightful 
autumnal crispness in the air. The party was gay, 
and Vernon was the gayest member of it, 

‘‘ Where shall we go this morning?” he asked. 
“There are a host of delightful excursions within 
easy distance, Shall we visit Waldgrove Castle 
and see its pictures—the works of the old masters 
—its statuary, its lawns, and gardens and forcing- 
houses?” 

“No, no,” cried Joliette, with a shiver, turning 

ale, “Madame Faulkner would not be pleased to 
ee us visit the castle in the absence of its owner.” 

“It is a show-place, and every tourist is privileged 
to visit it,” said Vernon ; “ but your will is law, Miss 
Stair. Shall we go to Langworth ?” 

“For no earthly reason except to be stared at by 
the town’s-people?” exclaimed Mrs, Malverne. “No; 
let us have a brisk gallop over the moors to Black 
Clove and home again by another road. That will 
be a sort of circular trip we shall all appreciate,” 

“T have never seen the Black Clove,” said Joli- 
ette. “ Let us visit it.” 

“It’s acleft in the moor—a deep, yawning, dark 
ravine in which black pines grow,” said Charlot Lyle. 
“Tt is a strange fissure in the midst of the placid 
moors, and a stream of water runs through it to the 
sea. We think it rather grand, Joliette, but it will 
seem tame enough to you, no doubt, after your Con- 
tinental experiences.” 

“To the Black Clove then,” said Vernon, with a 
sudden glitter in his hard black eyes. 4 

He had desired to ride upon the moor, yetit had 
not been he who had proposed it. He congratulated 
himself upon his good fortune, and concealed the 
exultation he felt. 

The little party rode onward, full of gaiety and 
brightness, uuconscious of the evil impending. They 
passed Waldgrove Castle, whose towers could just 
be seen above its surrounding park, through Trebasil 
village and on through a lovely sweep of country 
rich in orchards, fields, and meadows, all belonging 
to the Trebasil estates, and only separated from the 
high-road by tall hawthorn hedges. 

“This is a grand property,” said Mrs. Malverne, 
with a covetous glitterin her pale eyes. 

“It all belongs to Sir Mark Trebasil, a bachelor of 
thirty years, There are about two thousand acres in 
the estate, Miss Stair, with two villages upon it. 
One is Trebasil, which we have just passed, and the 
other is a mining village clustered about the mouth 
of one of the baronet’s rich tin or iron mines. Sir 
Mark Trebasil could easily obtain twice hig present 
income from his property if he chose, but he is indul- 
gent to his tenants, and cossets them, and builds them 
schools and chapels, and model cottages, and delights 
in seeing them self-respecting and prosperous, At 
least, this used to be the case when I lived at the 
abbey.”” 

“it is so now,” said Vernon. “ You are right, 
Mrs. Malverne. Any man except the present 
baronet would double his income out of this 
estate,” 

“ And you are his cousin?” said Mrs. Malverne. 
“You may be owner here some day in his stead, 
Mr. Vernon.” 

Vernon could not repress the significant light that 
leaped to his eyes. 

Mrs. Malverne marked it, and upon the instant 
comprehended his ambition. She became suddenly 
thoughtful, 

“The Blair Abbey estates extend in the other 
direction, but are less in extent than these,” said 
Charlot Lyle. “I should like to see this cousin of 
wine, Sir Mark Trebasil, would not you, Joliette ?” 

Miss Stair seemed intent upon the management of 
her horse, and appeared not to hear. 

A ride of seven or eight miles brought them to 
the edge of the moor. A brisk gallop over the gorse 
and heather which spread before them upon the 
Seemingly limitless waste followed. They came at 
last to the Black Olove, a dozen miles from the 





abbey, examined the peculiarities of the rugged 
ravine, and set out upon their return homewards. 

“ Let us go back by the Walby Bridge road,” said 
Mrs. Malverne. ‘We can turn into the abbey park 
from that road and cut short a mile or two of our 
ride.” 

Vernon said nothing. This proposal was the very 
one he would himself have made. Joliette and 
Charlot acceded to it without demur. 

‘The Walby Bridge road will take us within five 
miles of Langworth,” said Charlot Lyle. “ There’s 
a picturesque hamlet which we shall pass—a hamlet 
consisting of an ancient little church and two or 
three houses, The church is worth visiting.” 

* We will visit it then,” said Joliette. “I like 
those quaint, forsaken old churches that seem over- 
looked in these busy modern days. To wander 
through them is to transfer one’s self to a past age. 
I always feel aged when I come out of them, and, 
rg ithe old woman, cannot quite realize that ‘I 

eI.” 

They took the route Mrs. Malverno,had designated. 
A half-hour’s ride brought them to the little old 
church, They visited it, obtaining the key at the 
farmhouse nearest it, and wandered in and out of 
the dim aisles, among the rude deal benches, reading 
the inscriptions upon the marble slabs let into the 
walls and floors. ‘'hey visited the graves in the 
yard outside, and presently resumed their ride. 

About a mile farther on they entered a long lane, 
cut between high banks, which were crowned with 
hedges. These banks in the early summer were 
wont to be covered over with dog-roses and other 
flowers, but now the walls rose bare and grim, like 
the walls of a prison. 

Nothing could be seen of the country on either 
hand; nothing could be seen save the sky overhead 
and the vista of sky aid trees in the far distance of 
either end of the cutting. 

About midway up this lane a flight of several 
stops was cut in the hard soil, and these steps were 
surmounted by a tall, massive oaken gate. It 
chanced that this gate stood ajar as the riders came 
up. Some one had just passed out or entered, and 
the closing of the gate had been neglected. 

The little party rode slowly by the gate. They 
saw through the opening a small paddock in which 
a cow and horse were grazing, an old-fashioned gar- 
den, and a pretty rustic cottage shaded by trees and 
overhung with vines. 

“A charming little rustic home,” said Mrs, Mal- 
verne, sentimentally. ‘* Why do people talk so about 
poverty, I wonder? Could auything be more charm- 
ing than a little vine-grown bower like this? Some 
farm tenant lives here as happy asa king. We are 
a dozen miles or so from the abbey, and I am thirsty. 
Let us go in and beg or buy a drink of milk. What 
do you say, Miss Stair? Don’t refuse me, I beg of 
you. I should like to revive my knowledge of 
English cottagers, and I am sure that you will not 
refuse me the opportunity.” 

“ But the ‘ cottagers’ may not like our intrusion,” 
said Joliette, doubtfully. 

“Then they can say so,” said Mrs. Malverne. 
* You will not let me go in alone?” 

She drew up her horse close to the steps and 
swung herself lightly out of the saddle. The grooms 
came up. Miss Lyle and Vernon dismounted, and 
Joliette herself at last alighted, although a strange 
and unaccountable misgiving came to her, and she 
would have retreated if she could. 

The grooms took charge of the horses, and Mrs. 
Malverne, coolly insolent, led the way up the steps 
and in at the gate, the others following. 

The cottage and grounds lost nothing by nearer 
inspection. Both were exquisitely neat. A man was 
carting stones in a barrow across the garden to the 
wall bordering the lane, where a breach or two at the 
top required repairs. He looked up as the visitors 
entered, and came forward to receive them. 

He was an elderly man with an honest, ruddy, 
country face. In answer to Mrs. Malverne’s ques- 
tions, he said, politely : 

“You can get milk and whatever you may want 
at the cottage, I daresay, madam. Me and my old 
woman have let the house lately to a widow woman, 
and we remain to take care of the place and do the 
work. So you will have to speak to the new missus, 
if you please, ma’am.” 

He bowed and returned to his work, 

The party passed on to the house. 

An old woman met them at the porch and re- 
ceived their request. 

“T’ll speak to the missus,” was the old woman’s 
reply. “Sit down in the parlour there, if you please. 
I’H bring in the milk directly.” 

The visitors entered a pretty little parlour with 
diamond-paned casement windows, and dis 
themselves upon the deal chairs. Mrs. Malverne 
regarded critically the festoons of birds’ eggs around 
the small mirror; Mr. Vernon contemplated certain 





silhoucttes on the wall with attention; Charlot Lyle 
looked out of one of the windows, while Joliette, 
seized with a strange trepidation, awaited she knew 
not what. 

The old woman passed into the adjoining room, 
and they heard her shrill voico explaining the cause 
of the influx of visitors. 

They heard a voice replying kindly, and placing 
the contents of the larder at the disposal of the 
strangers. 

At the sound of the second voice Joliette started 
and grew white, It was the voice of her son’s nurse, 
Meggy Dunn! 

Joliette comprehended in a flash that this was tho 
home which Madame Falconer, through her lawyer, 
had procured for her child and his nurse. 

’ Even as she comprehended this fact, an infant's 
scream @rose on the air, keen and piercing. 

The sound went through Joliette’s heart like «a 
knife. Her heart beat to suffocatton. She waited a 
moment, trying to beat down the maternal instincts 
of her nature, but they would not down. Like a 
mighty host they arose and possessed her. It was 
her child that was crying—her unowned gon that 
was screamiug so wildly—her little desolate baby iu 
pain! 

Without a word, she opened the door and glided 
into the adjoining room. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

I? was a poor little room ints which Joliette in- 
truded, with bare deal floor, whitewashed walls, and 
rude furniture, but it possessed the merit of beiag 
scrupulously neat‘and clean, 

A cheap little wicker cradle was at one side of the 
room, and this contained a dainty little bed’ fit for a 
princelivg, with cobweb linen exyuisitely em- 
broidered, and soft woollen blankets, as white as 
snowdrifts, 

Near the cradle, seated in a nursery-chair, was 
Meggy Dunn, with her nurse-child iu her arms. 

Joliette paused near the door and swept a hasty 
glance about her. Fresh from the luxuries of the 
abbey, this place looked to her iusnpportably poor 
and mean. The heir of Sir Mark ‘l'rebasil housed 
like a peasant! The future owner of all the rich 
lands she had passed that morning; the future Sir 
Archibald Trebasil hidden here in secret as if he 
had been born toa heritage of shame, while the 
great castle was tenantless! Hor face flushed, her 
bosom rose and fell under her quick rebellion and 
hot indignation; she moved forward impetuously in 
all her youthful brightness and beauty, aud swoop- 
ing down caught up the screaming iufaut to her 
breast. 

“ Miss Joliette! you here!” ejaculated the nurse, 
in amazement, 

“Hush!” said Joliette, with a glance over her 
shoulder towards the room she has just quitted, 
“Not so loud. They will hear. Is he ill, Meggy? 
Is my baby ill?” 

“ All babies cry that way,” answered Meggy Dunn, 
philosophically. “It’s awful worrying to one that 
hears it, but he’s notill. . Bless his heart, what luugs 
he’s got! Why, I believe he knows you, Miss 
Joliette. He is stopping his crying, the little angel!” 

Joliette pressed the child closer to her, murmuring 
words of endearment and kissing it rapturously. 

“Oh, my own, my own!” she whispered. ‘*My 
wee baby! He cried for me, I think, Meggy. Is 
it not hard that I cannot own him, my little oue ?” 

“Is Madame Falconer with you, Miss Joliette ?” 
asked the nurse. “ Ah,Isee yourode. How did you 
come here?” 

“[ have been to the Black Clove with a party 
from the abbey,” said Joliette, walking the floor with 
her baby in her arms. ‘“ We were passing through 
the lane when your open gate attracted the eyes of 
one of our party, and she insisted upon entering. [ 
had not the slightest idea of finding you here. 1 did 
not even know where you were, Madame Falconer 
promised to bring me to see my boy to-morrow, but [ 
have stumbled upon you by pure accident. I thought 
you were living alone.” 

** I expected to live alone, Miss Joliette, but these 
people have occupied the house for years and were 
loth to retire from it, although they had advertized it 
to let. I have hired it by the month and am mistress 
of the cottage. The old man retains the grounds 
and spends most of his time in workiug in them. It 
is rather au odd arrangement, but they will do any-> 
thing for me or for Master Archie.” 

‘They think he is your son?” asked Joliette, 
jealously. 

“ T suppose so, but they wonder at the fineness of 
his clothes. I have had to explain that they were 
given me by a kind lady who had no farther use for 
them,” said Meggy Dunn. “ But the boy has noue 
of my looks. If the lawyer had not vouched for my 
character I think they would believe that I had 
stolen the child.” 
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Joliette looked yearningly down upon her wee son, 
now placid and content. There was no resemblance 
to commonplace Meggy Dunn in the well-shaped 
little head, the noble baby-brow, the fair hair like 
silk, the big blue eyes, the bow-shaped mouth; but 
the likeness of Sir Mark Trebasil was stamped on 
every infant feature. 1t seemed to the young mother 
that one must be blind indeed to think this boy the 
son of Meggy Dunn. 

‘See how happy he is now,” said Joliette, softly. 
“TI must go back, yet how can I leave him so soon ? 
It was a happy accident brought me here. I will 
come again with Madame Falcover to-morrow, She 
longs to see him as much as I do.” 

Joliette was still holding her son to her breast 
when the door opened again, and Mrs, Malverne ap- 
peared on the threshold. 

The widow’s glance of astonishment had in it an 
element of incredulity. She stared at Joliette much 
as she would have done had she seen her fondling a 
serpent, Then she uttered a mocking laugh, and 
cried out: 

“Look here, Mr. Vernon, and you, Miss Lyle. 
Ought not Miss Stair to be photographed with this 
cottage-baby in herarms? Doesun’t she look inte- 
resting? I bad no idea, Miss Stair, that you were 
such a lover of children.” 

Mr. Vernon appeared beside Mrs. Malverne, Joli- 
ette, crimson to her eyelids, but calm and self- 
possessed, laid her baby again in Mrs, Dunn’s arms, 
and said, quietly: 

“T am fond of children, Mrs. Malverne. 
not had time to learn my preferences, 
to go if you are,” 

* But I must see the little creature that has so be- 
witched you, Miss Stair,” exclaimed Mrs, Malverne, 
in her gushing way. “I dote uponchildren. What 
a little love this oneis! His very cry drew you to 
him, did it not, Miss Stair? What a sensitive nature 
you must possess!” 

She approached the child and essayed to take him 
up, but he shrank from her, beginning to cry again. 

The widow marked the rictiness and daintiness of 
his dress in contrast with the poverty of the room. 
Cottagers so poor as these were not likely to dress a 
baby in white with trimmings of lace, and sleeve- 
links of finest wrought gold, But, to be sure, Mrs. 
Malverne remembered, the old woman had spoken of 
her mistress. This must be the mistress. 

She turned her regards upon Meggy Dunn, eyeing 
her sharply. The next instant a glow of recognition 
overspread the widow’s face. 

“ Why, it’s Meggy Bittle, who used to live at the 
abbey!’ she exclaimed. “ Don’t you remember me, 
Meggy ?” 

“Yes. Mrs. Malverne,” answered Meggy. 

** And you are married and live here ?” 

And Mrs. Malverne looked around her curiously. 
R A cold dew stood out upon poor Meggy’s fore- 

ead. 

“T am married; but my husband is in Russia,’”’ 
sheanswered. “I came home to England on account 
of my poor baby, and I am here for a month or two 
till mother finds me a place nearer the abbey, Husk, 
my lamb! Mother’s own darling! So, so, my pet! 
If you'll excuse me, Mrs. Maverne, I’m afraid my 
baby has the colic. There, there, my beauty! I[ 
must get some camomile tea for him directly.” 

And Meggy Dunn, in the very fave of Mrs. Mal- 
verne’s eager and unsatisfied curiosity, withdrew to 
& third room—and locked the door behind her, 

“That young woman was formerly a servant at 
the abbey,” remarked the widow. ‘There is some 
mystery about her, Why is her child dressed so 
richly and so unsuitably to her station? She did 
not seem glad to see me. Well, let us go!” 

She turned away with the conviction that Meggy 
Dunn was by no means_a respectable person—* no 
better than she should 6e,” Mrs, Malverne phrased 
it in her own mind. ‘The visitors retraced their 
steps down the garden, remounted their horses, and 
continued their ride. 

Joliette breathed more freely when they had 
emerged from the cuttiug and were once more upon 
the level highway. She saw now that her secret had 
but narrowly escaped discovery—that but for Megzy 
Dunn’s prompt action the maternity of her boy might 
have been proclaimed. 

“ And that isa danger I must avoid as I would 
avoid death. Once Sir Mark Trebasil learns of the 
existence of his child, he will tear him from me and 
I shall never seo him again! I must tell Madame 
Falconer of my narrow escape, Meggy must be put 
upon her guard!” ¥ 

While these grave thoughts occupied her mind, 
she was gay and entertainins in her manner, full of 
witty remarks and bright anecdotes. Vernon kept 
at her side, making courtly speeches now and then, 
worshipping her beauty, and putting forth all his 
arts of fascination. He believed that he had made 
au impression upon her. 


You have 
I am ready 


As they drew nearer home one might havenoticed 
that Vernon began to exhibit a deeper interest in his 
cousin, He jested with Miss Lyle, he seemed to find 
pleasure in calling a sparkle to her eyes, a smile to 
her lips. Was it because he believed that those blue 
eyes would very soon be glazed in death? He paid 
her a graceful compliment upon the blonde beauty 
which he believed would be an hour later frozen into 
the semblance of marble, 

As they approached a sndden bend in the road 
at a point some two miles from Blair Abbey, Vernon 
rode close beside Miss Lyle. The critical moment 
was near. Only a few seconds now of life, he thought, 
remained to her, yet he did not relent. She stood in 
his way. He could see in the distance the park 
trees of Waldgrove Castle—that princely heritage for 
which he was scheming and sinning—and already 
his heart beat exultantly. How near he stood to the 
great prize! Only a dying man and this golden- 
haired girl between him and his prospective heirship, 
A few minutes hence the golden-baired girl would 
be done for ever with this world and its fortunes. 
How near they were to the bend! How gay and 
bright she was! Would death come to Charlot 
Lyle before that smile could leave her mouth ? 
Would it—— 

They were at the bend in the road. Charlot Lyle 
rode a little in advance, Just as she turned. the 
curve, a bunch of lighted fire-crackers was flung from 
the thick wood bordering the road, and it fell 
directly in her path. The flash and the detonation 
were startling in their suddenness. The black 
horse gave a wild leap into the ‘air, flung his rider 

against a heap of stones, and dashed away like. the 
wind, 

“She is killed !”’ cried Mrs. Malverne, controlling 
her own steed with difficulty. “Oh, Heavens! Miss 
Lyle is dead!” 

(To be continued.) 





A FASHIONABLE PARLOUR. 

How many people do we call on from year to year, 
and know no more of their feelings, habits, tastes, 
family ideas and ways than if they lived in the 
moon! And why? Because the room which they 
calla front parlour is made expressly so that you 
never shall know. They sit in a back room—work, 
talk, read perhaps, After the servant has let you in, 
and opened a crack of the shutters, and while you 
sit waiting for them to change their dress and come 
in, you speculate as to what they may be doing. 
From some distant region the laugh of a child, the 
soug of a canary bird reaches you, aud then a door 
claps hastily to. Do they love birds? Do they 
write letters, sew, embroider, crochet? Do they 
ever romp and frolic? What books do they read? 
Do they sketch or paint? Of all these possibilities. 
mute and mnffled room says nothing. A sofa and 
six chairs, two ottomans, fresh from the upholsterer’s, 
a Brussels carpet, a centre table with four gilt books 
of beauty on it, a mantel clock from Paris, and. two 
bronze vases—all these tell you only in frigid tones, 
“This is the best room”—only that and nothing 
more—and soon she trips in in her best clothes, and 
apologises for keeping you waiting, asks how your 
mother is, and you remark it is a pleasant day—and 
thus the acquaintance progresses from year to year, 
Oue hour in the little back room, where the plants 
and canary birds and children are, might have made 
you fast friends for life; but as it is you care no 
more for them than for the gilt clock on the mantel. 








Nzw Act on MarrieD Women’s PRoPERTY.—An 
important Act of Parliament has just been printed, 
having recently been passed, to amead the law with 
respect to the property of married women, The 
preamble of the statute states that it is not just that 
the property which a woman has at the time of her 
marriage should pass to her husband, and that he 
should not be liable for her debts contracted before 
marriage, and, further, the law ag to the recovery of 
such debts requires to beamended, ‘This declaration 
is worked out in the several sections. The Act has 
immediate operation in the United Kingdom, with 
the exception of Scotland. So much of the Married 
Women’s Property Act, 1870, is now repealed that 
declares that a husband shall not be liable for the 
debts of his wife contracted before marriage, so far 
as to marringes after the passing of this Act, and a 
husband and wife married after this Act may be 
jointly sued for any such debt. The extent of the 
liability of a husband is defined by the new law. 
The husband ia such action or in an action for tort 
committed by his wife before marriage or for con- 
tract, to be liable only to the extent of the assets 
specified or confessing his liability to some extent, 
that he is not liable beyoud what he confesses, and 
if no such plea is pleaded, the husband to be deemed 
to have coufessed his lixbility so far as assets are 
concerned. If itis not found that the husband ig 





liable in respect of assets, he is to have judgment for 


lis costs of defence, whatever the result of the action 
may be against the wife. When a husband and wife 
are-sued the judgment to be ajoint one to the ex- 
tent of the liability of the husband, and for the resi- 
due to be separate against the wife. Under six 
heads assets, in respect to which a husband is liable, 
are specified, consisting of the value of personal 
estate in possession of the wife, vested in the hus- 
band, “choses in action,” “the valne of chattels 
real,” rents, property transferred, or property made 
over to delay or defeat creditors. 


SCIENCE. 

New Sreen Yacut.—A steel yacht has been 
built in Philadelphia, with expectations of going 
26 miles per hour: The result of the first trial was 
21 miles. Her plates are one-sixteenth of an inch 
thick, with a bow little less than razor sharpness, 
The frames are steel, the angles being only 1} inch 
thick and 14 inches apart. All the ‘seams are 
double riveted. Her locomotive boiler has been 
tested to a pressure of 200 lbs. to the square inch. 
Her cylinders are 10 inches in diameter and 10 inches 
in stroke. The screw is 4 feet in diameter with 
7 feet pitch. This little craft is termed the “ Aero- 
lite,” and is destined for Eeypt. 

A New Om.—Mr. M. RB, Bonju seeks to intro- 
duce into commerce a new oil, obtained from the 
seeds of the ochro (Hisbiscus esculenius), passing 
also under the names of Gombo and Bamee. The 
seeds have been used roasted as a coffee substitute. 
The plant is well known in most tropical countries 
as a vegetable much esteemed for imparting muci- 
laginous thickening to soups.. The seeds may be 
boiled like barley, and the mucilage they contain is 
both emollient and demulcent. We doubt, however, 
if they could be obtained in sufficient quantity to 
render the production of their oil a commercial suc- 
cess. The yield of oil from the seeds is not stated, 
bat the oil is stated to be of good quality, and fitted 
to compete with olive, nut, and other oils for comes- 
tible purposes, 

Aw Inrergstine Discovery.—Some workmen, 
while engaged in laying water pipes in Cividale, 
Italy, recently encountered a large flatstone. On 
raising this, a bed of masom work was revealed, in 
which was _" a stone sarcophagus covered. with 
a marble lid. Within the receptacle were the re- 
mains of a human skeleton, some portions of which 
were yet perfect. Beside. the body lay a sword, 
lance, helmet; spears, & gold and ring, @ piece 
of very beautiful gold tissue, @ flask of water, 
which waa still remarkably clean. The removal of 
clay from the bottom of. grave brought out the 
letters GISVL—from which archmologists have 
decided that the remains are those of Gisulf, Duke 
of the Lombard Marches of Friuli, who fell in 
yom in 611, while repelling an invasion of tho 

vars, 

BLow1ne AND Srurrine or Muzat.—Dr. Yeld, 
Medical Oificer of Health for Sunderland, has pre- 
ie ——— to bs bags Sine om against 

is objectionable prac esays, “ The blowing 
of meat is practised aa follows: A tube or pipe is 
thrust under the skin of the meat, and the batclher 
or dresser then blows the foul air from his own lungs 
into the cellular tissue of the meat, the effect being 
that @ deceptive appearance of plumpness or fat- 
ness is given to the meat, and in many cases it 
———e aoe — the es of rye tobacco, 
etc. tr. o protests against practice 
of artificially stuffing the loins or other parts:of an 
animal with fat, so as to-give it a false appearance 
of fatness. As @ remedy, Dr. Yeld would impose a 
penalty for each and every such offence of twent; 
shillings for tho first, and forty shillings for 
subsequent conviction. His. suggestions were 
adopted. , 

Tue Harvey Torprpo.—Our own Government 
having declined to adopt this invention, Captain 
Harvey, some time ago, carried it to Russia, whi- 
ther he had been invited by the Governmant of the 
Emperor for the purpose of instructing the officers 
of the fleetin its management. The experiments, 
which took place at Cronstadt, were conducted by 
Captain Harvey in person, and were very success- 
ful. The trials included both tho electrical and 
mechanical arrangement, and the former, we are 
told, was most favourably looked upon by the 
majority of the torpedo officers. Although Captain 
Harvey cannot be very much blamed for thus shak- 
ing the dust from off his feet and turning to the 
Muscovites, it seems a pity if, from any sort of 
red-tapist obstructiveness, so efficient an implement 
of war, of a type likely to be extensively employed 
in any new European contest. should be thrown 
aside in England, to be adopted and employed by a 
possible future enemy. 

Srraw A PROTECTION AGAINST LiGHTNING.— 
An extraordinary account has appearediu a French 
agricultural journal to the effect that straw forms 











admirable lightning conductors. It had been ob- 
served that straw had the property of discharging 
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den jars without spark or explosion, and some 
om in the neighbourhood of Tarbes had the idea of 
constructing straw lightning conductors, which 
were formed by fastening a wisp or rope of straw to 
a deal stick by means of brass wire, and capping the 
conductor with a copper point. It is asserted that 
the experiment been tried on a large scale 
around Tarbes, eighteen communes having been 
provided with such straw conductors, only one 
being erected for every sixty arpents, or 750 acres, 
and that the whole neighbourhood has been pre- 
served from the effects, not only of lightning, but 
of hail also. The statement comes from a respect- 
able source, and the apparatus being extremely 
simple and inexpensive, it is at any rate worth a 
trial. Copper conductors are out of the question in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, but every 
cottager almost could set up a straw one. 

Coatine Cast Iron’ witH Coprrr.—The So- 
ciety of Forges and Founderies of Val d’Osne has 
recently opened im Paris an exposition of their 
curious products, or of objects of art in 
cast iron, some of considerable volume, which are 
covered with copper by the Gaudoin process. This 
operation admits of the deposition of copper upon 
cast iron without necessitating any previous coat- 
ing of the latter. The difficulty of accomplishing 
this has been the scouring of the iron, the baths of 
chemicals hitherto used being incapable of 
thoroughly cleaning the metal. M. Gaudoin has 
found that very acid solutions are necessary to re- 
move the oxides of iron which escape the scouring ; 
but at the same time the acids do not attack the 
subjacent metal. Such a solution acts con- 
tinually on the points upon which the copper 
is not deposited, and ends by dissolving the 
oxides and allowing the deposition to take place. 
A large number of organic acids have been found 
suitable for the purpose. The oxalates of copper 
combined with the quadri-oxalates of soda are said 
to give excellent results. An electric current is 
employed to secure the fixing of a thick layer of 
copper. 

A Great Discovery.—M. Paraf is known asa 
successful chemist and inventor. He has solved 
the problem. of artificial irrigation. M. Paraf is 
the first discoverer of a way of doing without rain, 
if necessary. He knew that the air is full of mois- 
ture, and he knew that chloride of calcium would 
attract and condense it, for the purpose of agricul- 
ture. He has applied this chloride on sand-hills 
and road beds, on grass, on all sorts of soil success- 
fully, and he has ascertained that it may be applied 
in such proportions as will produce the.irrigation of 
land more cheaply and efficiently than by means of 
canals or other methods of securing artificial irriga- 
tion. One of M. Paraf’s applications will produce 
and retain abundant moisture for three days, when 
the same amount of water introduced by the present 
method will evaporate in onehour. M. Paraf states 
that his preparation is less expensive than canal 
irrigation, and believes that it will not only pro- 
duce two blades of grass where but one now grows, 
but will render possible fields, meadows and 
perity where now there is nothing ‘but sand and 
desert waste. Those who wish to know more of 
M. Paraf may’'be informed that heis a pupil of the 
College of France, and a fellow associate with Pro- 
fessor Schtitzenberger. 

ELectricaL Gas LIGHTIna.—One mode of light- 
ing numerous gas jets is by the electric spark, 
which is the sudden passage of an electric current 
through an aeriform body, producing heat, light 
and sound. The electricity that produces a spark 
is of very high tension—that is, it moves with much 
greater velocity than the ordinary current from a 
galvanic battery, and hence possesses peculiar 
powers. This high-tension electricity is generated 
chiefly by friction and by “induction,’’ or the influ- 
ence from a passing current in an adjacent condue- 
tor. It has little quantity, but great penetrating 
power, and might be compared to a bullet shot from 
a rifle, if a galvanic current were likened to a large 
stone thrown by hand. In igniting coal gas by this 
means, the sparks leap between the: points of two 
wires that are brought together, but do ndt touch, 
at the orifice of the burner. The heat of the spark 
is sufficient to cause the ignition of the gas-when 
this is combined with the air, but if the spark 
points be entirely immersed in the pure gas, un- 
mixed with atmospheric air, no inflammation will 
ensue when the spark passes, because pure coal gas 
is not an explosive compound, and a lighted candle 
introduced into an inverted jar full of such gas is 
as effectually extinguished as if dipped into water. 

en the gas is mingled with a certain proportion 
of atmospheric air, or oxygen, it is readily and 
powerfully explosive. 

Tue Transit oF VeNus.— Several of the 


scientific journals have elaborate articles on the 


transit over the sun, which will take place. on the 
9th of December next, and for the observation of 
which Her Majesty's Government have voted a 
sum of 25.060/., supplemented by grants from the 
Governments of France, Germany, Russia and the 





United States. There will be many stations, those 
for the English observers probably being the island 
of Woahoo, off the East Coast of Australia, Ker- 
guelen’s Island, and Rodreguez Island, in the South 
Indian Ocean, at Auckland, New Zealand, and at 
Alexandria. It is thought that Russia will occupy 
about thirty stations, while France, Germany, and 
the United States will furnish about twelve each, It 
appears that the observation of the transit of 1769 
was due principally to Dr. Halley, who first sug- 
gested this mode of computing the distance of the 
sun from the earth in 1716, The transit which will 
occur on the 9th of December will not be visible in 
this country, but it will be distinctly seen in New 
Zealand, Australia, the East Indiam Archipelago, 
and various parts of Southern Asia. Itappears that 
the transit of Venus which was*observed by Captain 
Cooke’s expedition at Otaheite in 1769 led to the 
calculation that the distance: ofthe sun from the 
earth was 95,300,000 miles. Ii has:since been consi- 
dered—betterastronomical imstruments having come 
into use—that the distance-is 91,750,009 miles. The 
next transits of Venus will be on December 6, 1882; 
June 7, 2014; June 5 2012; December 10, 2117; 
December 8, 2125; June IT, 2247; June 8, 2255; 
December 12, 2360; December 10, 2363. 
FISHING BY MEANS OF EXPLOSIVES, 

AT a recent meeting of the California Academy of 
Sciences, Mr. A. W. Chase read a short paper on 
the capture of fish by theexplosion of cartridges by 
means of fusees under water; which he has practised 
with much success. He-says: ‘I have found that 
the ordinary waterproof’ fuseewill burn about one 
foot to every twenty-five seconds, and by experi- 
ment that a cartridge will in from four-to 
six fathoms: with from. tlires: to four inches of fusee, 
IT have, however, made noe exact experiment on the 
subject. Theshock of theexplosion isunost severely 
felt downwards, as the resistance is greater; and 
the different varieties of sem fish found near the 
rocky shores of the islands assmrule being found on 
or near the bottom,.it:is: desirable to explode your 
cartridge about mi between the surface of the 
water and tlie rocks: beneath, as you thus reach 
both the deep lying: fish andi those, like mackerel 
and smelt, which swim: between.” 

The modus adopted by Mr. Chase was 
to take a small skiff'amd rowrout to the kelp beds 
surrounding the island. “Here, in six or eight 
fathoms of water,, the: bottow: is distinctly visible. 
When an w large sehool of fish would swim 
by, I would: quietly light the fusee and drop the 
cartridge into: the water tly. If the water was, 
say, eight fathoms deep, would graduate the fasex 
for explosiomat.four.. The cartridge would slowly 
sink—generally in aspiral—and a few bubbles of 
air or smoke arise to the surface. When the fire 
reached the fulminate of mercury, there would be a 
sudden white flash, then a quitk, sharp detonation, 
the blow striking the bottom of the skiff as if some 
one had struck it witha hammer. Then, in a space 
of time varying from eight to ten minutes, every 
fish within a radius of forty or fifty yards would 
slowly come to the surface. Those within the im- 
mediate vicinity of the explosion, of course, were 
killed by bursting the bladder and injury to the 
large intestines, and had to be speared up from the 
bottom. Those, however, at a greater distance 
would be simply stunned, and could be taken in 
with a net. Care had to be taken to avoid touching 
those only slightly stunned until the net was fairly 
around them, as the slightest blow would arouse 
them from their torpor. 

INFLUENCE OF THE EARTH'S FIGURE ON 
GEOLOGIC CHANGES. 

Tue slow oscillation of portions of the earth’s 
surface, now above, now below the mean level of 
the sea, has long been recognized as an occasion of 
geologic changes, with their attendant alterations 
of climate and consequent successions of living 
forms. The cause of such oscillations has never 
been satisfactorily explained. The latest hypothesis 
comes from H. Y. Hind, the geologist, who shrewdly 
suggests that it may be due to the wavelike move- 
ment of the equatorial bulge which gives the earth 
the figure of a squeezed orange. 

The reader may not be familiar with the fact— 
which has been established but a short time, com- 
paratively—that the equatorial circumference of 
the earth is not a circle, but an ellipse, the diameter 
which pierces the earth from long. 14 deg. 23 sec. 
E. to 194 deg. 23 sec. E. of Greenwich being a little 
more than two miles longer than the diameter at 
right angles thereto. This gives on each side of the 
earth an equatorial ridge fully a mile high, which 
may have been much greater in earlier geologic 
epochs, when the crust of the earth was in a more 
plastic condition. 

It is scarcely possible that this element of the 
earth’s figure should form an exception to the uni- 
versal rule of change, and beimmovable. In case it 
does move, its inflnence would be felt on the eleva- 
tion and depression of land, especially near the 
equator; on the simultaneous elevation and depres- 
sion on opposite sides of the earth: on ocean cur- 


rents, consequently on climate, etc. ; on the thicken- 
ing and thinning of formations to the east and 
west ; on the flow of rivers, hence on river and lake 
terraces, beaches, etc. 

The geology of North America tallies singularly 
well with the effects of such a cause. The successive 
risings and sinkings of the continent appear to have 
always takehplace very gradually and with a pro- 
gressive motion from west to east and from east to 
west, as though produced by a vast equatorial un- 
dulation, moving, with extreme slowness, eastward 
at one epoch, westward at another. 

The latest evidences of this great’earth wave are 
seen in the stupendous escarpments which rear 
their wall-like fronts above the Ontario, Red River, 
and Saskatchewan plains, and in the symmetrical 
terraces and lake beaches so largely developed 
th hout the northern part of the continent. Mr. 
Hind looks t» it also to account, in part at least, 
for the changes which diverted the water of the 
great lakes to the eastward, sending their drainage 
into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, instead of the Gulf 
of Mexico, whither it originally flowed, leaving their 
ancients: outlets southward to be filled with drift 
from 200*to 600 feet in depth. 

Should: corresponding effects be observed on tho 
southern slope of the “bulge,” and also on the 
opposite side of the earth during the same geologic 
periods, it is possible that geologists may find in 
the movements of this (now hypothetical) undula- 
tion the measure of time which they have been so 
long in want of. 

THE ZODIACAL LIGHT. 

Tuk zodiacal light is all around the sum. We seo 
the phemonenon distinctly only in April and May 
after sundown, and in October and November before 
sunrise. Asin the southerm hemisphere it is only 
distinctly seen in April and May before sunrise, and 
im October and November after: sunset (except at 
the very times that it is invisible in our northern 
hemisphere), the assertion thatigis only at one side 
of the sun falls to the ground, 

Between the tropics this phenomenon shows itself 

the whole year round, every morning and evening, 
with great splendour. mboldt states, in his 
** Cosmos,” that in the highlandsef South America 
he watched it morning and evening, and observed 
that it sometimes varied in brilliancy, and often 
equalled in luminosity the brightest spots of the 
Milky Way; sometimes it was weaker, but it was 
always there, whether the observer was on land, 
oron the-mountain tops, or at sea, on shipboard. 
, Some-aceount.of the latest observations between 
the-tmopics: were firnished by Mr. Jones, who ob- 
served it in the years 1856-57 from the elevated 
equatorial region in which the city of Quito is situ- 
ated. His observations verified the fact that the 
light is entirely confined to the region of the zodiac ; 
that it was very strong im the central band and 
broadly diffused at the sides, where it gradually 
faded away; however, a boundary line between 
the stronger and weaker portions was quite dis- 
tinct. 

He not only saw the light every nicht, but at 
miduight at both sides of the horizon, in the east and 
in the west at the same time; and during favourably 
clear nights it extended as a broad luminous arch 
over the zenith entirely, from one horizon to the 
other, having a pale white lustre, and a breadth of 
about 30 degrees. 

In high northern and southern latitudes it is 
never visible, as the ecliptic is too much inclined to 
the horizon ; in the temperate zone it is only visible 
in those periods of the year in which the zodiac is 
as nearly perpendicular to the horizon as possible. 
In the northern hemisphere this is the case in 
April and May, at evening, and in October and 
November, at morning; and in the southern hemi- 
sphere the cases are reversed. At other seasons 
our atmosphere obstructs the diffused light from 
reaching our eyes, as it is too far from the zenith, 
and this is the sole reason that we do not see it 
always, as is the ease between the tropics. 

The discovery of Professor Wright that it is 
caused by the reflection of solar light from solid 
meteoric material, combined with the above obser- 
vations, proves that this zone of meteors extends 
beyond the earth’s orbit, and that the earth moves 
among them. It is certain that they revolve around 
the sun, so as to counterbalance solar gravitation, 
and it is highly probable that, in regard tu their 
orbits and velocity, they are subject to Kepler’s 
Laws. In the course of ages, their mutual gravi- 
tation causes some of them to combine, and so 
their number must diminish; while also, from time 
to time, the earth, Mars, Venus and Mercury 
appropriate others of them. In regard to our earth, 
at least, we know that the fall of meteorites is not 
a@ very uncommon occurrence. It is probable 
that our whole planetary system has been made up 
in this way, and that the different belts of meteors, 
the zodiacal light, the asteroids, etc., constitute 
what there is now left of the material from which sun 


g 





and planets were primitively formed by the action 
of universal gravitation. P. H. V. W. 
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[tHE BANK 


CYRUS FENTON. 


I was sitting in my office, trying to strike a 
balance between the joys and miseries of my single 
existence, when the door opened, and a portly gen- 
tleman, with a very red face and very light gray eyes, 
stepped hesitatingly into the room. He was evi- 
dently much excited, for he breathed heaily, and 
the perspiration stood in drops on his brow. 

“Is Mr. Quint, the detective, in?” he queried, 
epasmodically. 

“That is my name, sir. Be seated, if you please.” 

He looked at me in surprise and doubt, and wiped 
his brow three or four times very energetically 
before he could trust himself to believe that I had 
not spoken falsely to him. Then slowly letting him- 
self down into a chair, he placed his gold-headed 
‘cane against my desk, and gazed at me anxiously 
and withal distrustfully. 

“TI expected to see an older man,” ho said, at 
length. 

Now I never pretended to be a patriarch, and, 
what is more, never had anyambition that way. I 
know, to my regret at times, that my face has a 
feminine cast and is devoid of hirsute ornament, but 
IT can’t change my features, and as to coaxing and 
nursing a moustache that won't grow more than a 
quarter of an inch in six months, why I have neither 
the time nor the inclination. I have grown accus- 
tomed to having people exclaim at my youthful ap- 
pearance, and usually it does not annoy me, but this 
man’s persistent stare and apprehensive, mistrustful 
manner irritated me a little. 

“Have you business with me, sir ?” I asked, some- 
what sharply. 

“Yes, Mr. Quint, very grave and important busi- 
ness,” he replied, drawing his chair nearer and rest- 
ing his arm on the desk. ‘ You will excuse me if 
my manner has displeased you, but I had heard of 
your reputation, and I expected to see a different 


ROBBER. J 


pushed his hat to the back of his head, and drew a 
long breath. , 

“My name is Cyrus Fenton, I am manager of a 
Bank,” he continued, his agitation increasing as he 
drew nearer his subject. “ That bank has been 
robbed of over five thousand pounds—not all at 
once, you understand, but a thousandat a time, 
for a period extending back two months. I have 
watched, and set watchers, but we have never 
caught sight of the thief, have never found evidence 
enough to fasten suspicion upon anybody. Still the 
pilfering goes on, and if it continues much longer J 
shall be ruined, sir, ruined! In my extremity I 
have conte to you for aid! So far the affair has 
been kept quiet, and it must still be kept so! But 
the thief must be caught—this terrible drain on the 
bank as well as on my life must be stopped. Do 
you think you can do it?” 

He looked up at me eagerly, hopefully. 

“Tcantry, but as yet I know nothing compara- 
tively of the case. Calm yourself, my dear sir, 
= answer my questions as accurately as pos- 
sible.” 

**I know I am nervous, perhaps childish, but 
this affair has worried me almost into a fever,” he 
interposed, with a faint smile. ‘I shall be abley 
however, to answer your questions, I think. Pro- 
ceed, sir.’’ 

There was a slight touch of sarcasm in his con- 
cluding sentences ; I could see that he had not full 
confidence in me yet. 

“How many persons are there employed in the 
ane? You may give me their names, too, if you 
please.” 

“Four, beside myself: John Martin, cashier; 
Henry Waite, receiving teller; Charles Hodgdon, 
paying teller, and Michael Mahoney, porter.” 

** Have you perfect confidence in all these men ?” 

“Yes, sir!’ they are all honest as far as I know. 
Martin and Waite I have known for years. The 
others I have not known so long, but their charac- 





Jooking man altogether.” 
He paused, pressed his handkerchief over his brow, 


ters are above mepeenes in the community, and they 
have always discharged their duties faithfully.” 


“How many versons are there in your family, 
Mr. Fenton?” 

He eyed me as if he thought that none of my 
business and entirely irrelevant to the case; but [ 
waited imperturbably for his answer, and at lengta 
he gave it. : ; 

“Four: my wife, my daughter, a servant girl, 
Bridget Flanagan, and myself. Perhaps you would 
like the names, though,” he added, with a smilo 
somewhat disdainful. “ My wife’s name is Eunice, 
my daughter’s Caroline.” 

I was glad of this, for I disliked to ask the ques- 
tion. 

‘* How near is the bank to your house ?” 

“ They are both in the same building. The bank 
occupies tho, northerly end, and has only one en- 
trance. The porter locks up at night and brings 
the keys to me. I know that the bank has deen 
cneeuele fastened every night, and yet these rob- 
beries continue. I hold the keys to the vaults 
myself, keep them in my room after I retire, and 
yet the vaults are opened and the money extracted! 
It is a mystery, sir, a terrible mystery.” — 

Me was getting excited again ; it was evident tho 
affair had worked on his nerves to an extent almost 
serious in its results. 

“Ts the bank connected with the house, Mr. Fen- 
ton ?” 

“Yes, sir; a door was put in when the building 
was constructed, partly for my convenience aud 

artly because it was thought that in case of rob. 

ery it migNt serve a good purpose in enabling us 
to dank the robbers. It is an iron door, painted so 
as to correspond with the wall, and leads from my 
library into the private room of the bank. I have 
not used it more than twice, and I think no other 
attaché of the bank knows of its existence.” 

‘* Where did you keep the key of this door ?” 

** In my library safe.” 

“Do you lock your library door upon retiring for 
the night?” 

“ No, sir, there’s no necessity for that-——” 

“Perhaps not. I only wish to get at all tho facts 
Now, sir, will you be kind enough to take a pencil 
and a sheet of paper and draw a plan of your 
house, giving the position of your sleeping apart- 
ments, the hall that leads to the library, the private 
room of the bank, and the direction of the vaults 
looking from this private room ?”’ 

He regarded me in wonder for a moment, as if he 
thought my request the very acme of nonsense, but 
seeing that I was determined to take no notice of 
his mute question, he moved forward to the desk 
and reluctantly went to work. 

In fifteen minutes he had completed his task, and 
upon looking over the plan I found that the house 
faced south, and the outside door was directly in 
the centre; that the drawing-room was on the 
south-east side, extending the whole length of the 
house, the dining-room and library on the south- 
west and the kitchen in the basement. 

Over the front drawing-room was Mr. Fenton’s 
chamber, and directly beyond and connecting with 
it by a door which was always kept locked was the 
daughter’s room. The rear staircase was just oppo- 
site the north door of this apartment. On the other 
side were rooms reserved for guests, and in one of 
the attic rooms on the west floor Bridget slept. 
Passing down the rear staircase, we come to the 
library; entering, we open the iron door and step 
into the private room of the bank, from which, 
through the glass door, the bank entrance is plainly 
visible ; to the left are the desks, behind them are 
the vaults on the north-west side, 

It was all very clear to me; my mind had grasped 
at the salient points of the case, and was fast work- 
ing up a theory, but there were still a few more 
questions to be asked. 

*‘How many beside yourself know of these rob- 
beries ?” 

“The cashier, Mr. Martin, and the receiving tel- 
ler, Mr. Waite.” 

“Does any member of your household know or 
suspect what has troubled you lately ?” 

. wife does, I think. I have hinted to her that 
something was wrong with the bank, but she has no 
definite knowledge of what it is,” 

If his wife knew so much, it was fair to suppose 
that the daughter was not in entire ignorance of the 
subject, for two women together in one house must 
talk ; and, further, servant-maids have a faculty of 
listening. 

“ Did any one know that you were coming to see 
me when you left home, or that your mission was ip 
reference to this trouble ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“Very good. Now, sir, how often have these rob- 
beries occurred ?” 

“ Usually once a week on Thursday night.” 

* When you watched for the thieves did the mem- 
bers of any of your household know where you 
were ?” 

“* Suppose they did of didn’t, what has that to do 
with it?” he exclaimed. indignantly: ‘ One woulé 
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think that you expected to find the marauder in my 
{amily by the way you catechize me!” 

“Jf you desire my services, you must answer my 
questions,” I answered, with a quiet smile. “I am 
not in the habit of working in the dark.”’ 

“You were right, sir, and I was wrong. Pardon 
my haste,” he said, and added, “ No one knew where 
I was going, but they all knew that , was to be gone 

night.” 
a and the same thing,” I reflected. “It is 
evident that some one in, his household keeps the 
party who robs the bank fully posted,” but I said, 
relessly : 
oe I believe that is all, sir. I will do my best to 
solve this problem!” ; , 

“If you succeed, sir—if you relieve my mind of 
this burden you may command my friendship as 
long as we both live. But when will you be down?” 

“Ah! that’s the point. If you don’t know you 
will not expect me. This is a delicate case, sir, and 
must be handled very carefully, I want you to 
throw offas faras possible all appearance of anxiety, 
and if any one say anything to you about the affair, 
intimate very ully that it is satisfactorily 
settled. If we don’t deceive we shall be deceived, 
mark that! I will let you know when I deem it 
best to see you.” 

Mr. Fenton looked at me as if he thought me de- 
mented, and shook his head with an air of per- 
plexity. It was apparent that he had not the most 
remote idea of the drift of my reasoning. I watched 
him with an amused smile. Ashe drew his kids 
from his pocket a carte de visite came out and fell 
tothe floor. I picked it up, saw that it was a like- 
ness of a very pretty girl, and restorod it to him 
without comment. > 

“My daughter, sir!” he said, proudly, and re- 
placed it in his pocket, 

I made a commonplace reply, and the bank mana- 
ger took his departure. 

Tipping back in my chair, I reflected upon all the 
circumstances in the case. The fact that the bank 
was entered without breaking a lock, that the vaults 
were opened, rifled, ahd then closed again without 
being injured, proved to my mind that the thief or 
thieves must be within Mr. Fenton's own household, 
If outside parties had possessed false keys they 
would not have risked a dozen visits, but would 
have taken all the money possible at once. 

Whom to suspect I had not made up my mind, 


neither had I prepared Hn Ay ape plan of action. 


My principal effort must to avert suspicion, to 
prevent those interested in the crime from gaining 
the faintest idea that they were to be operated 
against. 

I went to sleep that night wondering how this 
could be accomplished. When I awoke the follow- 
ing morning I came to a decision at once. 

For the second time in my professional career I 
resolved to take advantage of my slight form, 
my effeminate features and small hands, and play 
the part of a woman. 

I lost no time in putting the project into execution. 
I myself attired in a black dress, black shawl and 
black velvet bonnet with a thick veil. My face was 
very skilfully powdered, and was as fair as any 
genuine feminine face in the train. To be brief 
= use theatrical parlance, my “ make-up was per- 

ect.” 

In the seat behind me were two young men who, 
for the first few miles, were silent and apparently 
sad ; but at length their feelings seemed to override 
— discretion, and; they began talking in low 

ones. 

A long ‘practice has made my ears sharp, and 
hearing tne name “ Fenton ’’ uttered, I-became in- 
terested in their conversation, and strove to hear 
more, 

Warming with their subject, they talked louder, 
especially one who appeared to be most deeply 
concerned ; and the words, “She would do any- 
thing for me, yes, I believe she would die for me,” 
Strack upon my ears with peculiar force. I didn’t 
understand the whole of the reply, but the con- 
cluding words, “run away with her,’ showed me 
beyond a doubt that there were some tender young 
hearts, and a hard old head in the case; and the 
inference was fair, from what I had previously 
heard, that the latter was Cyrus Fenton. The con- 
Jecture that his daughter and one of these young 
men owned the tender hearts was allowable, and I 
used it to manufacture a very pretty little romance. 

Now I wished to see the one who had so emphati- 
cally declared his belief that “‘she would die for 
him ;” but in my assumed character I must guard 
against boldness, and I meditated a moment upon 

w to encompass it in a modest, feminine way. 

Ina moment a device occurred to me, and, turning 
Partially round, I tried to raise the window, but, of 
course, was unsuccessful. 

Let meassist you, madam,” said the same voice, 
and the young gentleman bent forward and pushed 
up the windows. I photographed his face on my 
memory in an instant, and him in a very 
Sweet voice. He was a handsome fellow, with light 





curly hair, bright gray eyes and a very frank, gonial 


ace. 

They talked little after this, but I ascertained a 
— of his name by hearing his companion call him 

eorge, 

Arriving at the station, the young men alighted, 
and I followed them slowly. Presently they were 
met by a third, who greeted him of the gray eyes 
with “‘ How are you, Bennett?” George Bennett, 
then, was his full name; it might serve me in the 
the future. 

Taking a fly, I rode to the hotel. 

The landlord was all smiles and bows, and showed 
me at once to « very fine apartment. I ordered 
dinner to be served in my room, and that over I 
went out to take a look at the place. 

As Icame downstairsa young lady, richly attired, 
passed me, and went out. I turned my head to look 
at her, and recognized at once the original of the 
eeomenph that Cyrus Fenton had dropped in my 
office. 

She returned Ne glance, and seemed about to 
speak, but hesitated, as if not quite sure of knowing 
me, and passed on. 

I continued on downstairs, and walked leisurely 
up the principal street. 

Presently I drew near the bank, and found it to 
be a pre tenes | brick building, faced with 
stone. AsI passed by the southerly portion—Mr. 
Fenton’s residence—I saw that gentleman at one of 
the plate-glass windows, looking worn and troubled. 
He glanced at me as I passed by, never dreaming of 
course of my identity. 

Returning to my room, I sat down to reflect upon 
the best method of apprizing Mr. Fenton of my ar- 
rival, when the sound of voices in the next apart- 
ment attracted my attention. I knew that Miss 
Fenton had entered one of the rooms on this floor. 
Perhaps it might be this ; and I deemed it my duty 
to listen. 

I omitted to state that my room was en suite with 
two others, one on each side, but the connecting 
doors of course were locked ; still, the fact afforded 
me a better opportunity to hear what might be said 
in either. 

Approaching the door that led into the apartment 
in the rear of mine, I dropped softly to the floor, 
and waited for the partion to speak again. 

In a moment I heard these words, uttered ina 
voice quivering with sadness : 

*T love him better than I love my own soul.” 

Then the other interrupted, rebukingly : 

“Oh, Carrie! that is saying too mucn; you don’t 
mean that, dear!’ 

“Yes, I do,” came the reply, in fierce accents ; 
“T won't take back a word. What do you know of 
love? Qh, Kila! you must not oppose me—oppo- 
sition is driving me mad! Father and mother hate 
George as intensely as I lovehim; and why? Be- 
cause he is a mechanic. But I will havehim! If 
they do not relent before Saturday, I shall leave them 
pe all ; anc you can imagine whom I shall go 
with.” 

‘here was desperation in hertong. I knew that 
the girl meant every word she said, and that real 
suffering was driving her to this course. 

I began to nourish & new suspicion, which had 
grown steadily since the development of the rela- 
tions existing between George and Carrie, and 
which quite upset my first theory concerning the 
bank troubles. 

People never actin a good or wicked way with- 
outa motive. Had I found a motive? 

This was Tuesday; I had three days to work it 
before the intended elopement of George and Carrie. 
Wednesday forenoon I called at the bank, and re- 
quested to see the manager. The porter, Mahoney, 
conducted me into the private room—which seemed 
very familiar to me, so well had I studied the plan 
—and I saw Mr. Fenton sitting at his desk, his head 
resting upon his arm. 

“‘ Be seated, madam,” he said, politely, and then 
looked at me as much as to say. “ Please state your 
business.” 

I smiled broadly, and even then he had no idea 
who I was, but regarded me very sternly. 

Approaching the desk, I took a pen and wrote 
on a sheet of paper: “ Don’t sp loud. I am 
Quint.” 

In obedience to my gesture, he glanced at the 
paper ; and as he read the words he started back 
in his chair, threw up his hands, and stared at me 
with eyes and mouth distended. 

I resumed my seat, and whispered to him to tear 
up the paper. He did soina dreamy sort of way, 
and then leaned forward. 

** What have you done ?” . 

“Nothing yet. I wish tostay in the bank to- 
night. You must let me into your house at nine, 
take me through the library into this room, lock the 
door, restore the key to your safe, and go about your 
business as usual.” 

* But your dress—you are the image of a wo- 
man. Suppose my wife should see you—oh, Hea- 
vens! what a tumult would follow. Or if the 


servants should get a glimpse of you, the scandal 
would fly through the town lixe fire! I—I can’t do 


**TfI had come here under any other guise, every- 
body would have guessed my business. You must 
do as I gay, or you will regret it. I know enough 
already to be sure of that.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Tecan’t give any explanations yet; you must 
not ask for any. 1 will beat the library window 
at nine o’clock—you must let me in. Be careful 
not to show any anxiety or restlessness before your 
pore keep cool, and I will go to the bottom of 

| this difficulty.” 
T arose to depart. 

“Stop—stop amoment. You annoy me, vou per- 
plex me, you mystify me, I am more in the dark 
than ever——” 

“ Trust me,” I whispered, and left the room. 

Fortunately there was no moon that night, and 
the sky was clouded; soI had little fear of being 
discovered on my way to the library window; but, 
as tho servants or others might be walking in the 

rden, I made a détour, and approached the win- 

ow from the west. 

Mr. Fenton was awaiting me, and the instant I 
slipped in he lowered the gas, and opened the door 
leading to the bank. 

I entered the private room, and, seeing he hesi- 
tated, I instructed him to be careful and put each 
key in its usual place, to do nothing whatever ont 
of the common course, and then bade him good- 
night. He wanted to ask some question; but I 
suggested to him that his wife might come to the 
library in search of him, and that caused him to 
lock the iron door in a hurry. 

Removing my bonnet, I seated myself comfort- 
ably on the lounge, and resolved to take things 
easy for a little while at least. 

Ina short time, my eyes became accustomed to 
the darkness, and I could discern objects at tho 
other side of the room, and in the bank proper, 
quite clearly. I felt that it was time to commence 
my vigil; and, arising reluctantly from mysoft 
seat, I crossed the room, and secreted myself. 

The minutes dragged heavily now, for my posi- 
tion was cramped, my strange attire bothered me 
exceedingly, and the room was hot and close. I 
might stay here and ache and sweat until morning ; 
there was no certainty that the thief would come 
to-night. 

These reflections made me feel rather blue, when 
my every thought was fastened on one subject by 
hearing a sharp click in the direction of the iron 
door. 

The mystery was about to be revealed at last— 
the robber was coming. 

As a matter of precaution I took my revolver 
from my pocket and placed it in my watch-belt. 

The next instant the iron door was swung open— 
a ray of light crept into my closet, and I wondered 
if Fenton had left his study lamp burning. or if the 
thief had the auadcity to bring a light with him. 

Before the question had fairly shaped itself in my 
mind I caught a glimpse of a white figure flitting 
by the door with a night-lamp grasped in one hand 
and a bunch of keys in the other. 

Opening the door that led to the bank, the form 
moved on noiselessly. 

Emerging from my concealment, I entered the 
bank, crouched down under one of the long desks 
and watched the thief at work. 

Every movement was deliberate and fearless— 
not once was the person’s head turned to see if any 
one was looking on, This was singular—I could 
not understand it. 

Having taken a large roll of notes and placed 
them in the bosom of her night-dress—I began to 
suspect the intruder was a woman—the figure locked 
the vault and safe, and grasping the lamp set out 
on her return. 

Knowing that she must return the same way sho 
had come, [ arose and hurried with careful step to 
the library, and thence to the hall, where I secreted 
myself inanalcove. The hall light was burning 
dimly. 

Presently I heard the click of the iron door as it 
was relocked, then followed the closing and locking 
the library safe, and immediately thereafter the 
figure appeared at the libaary door. I glanced at 
her and beheld Carrie Fenton, I felt no surprise, 
but a keen regret. 

Once more I looked, and saw what I failed to 
notice before, that her eyes were firmly closed. 
Was this a trick to cheat one with the belief that 
she was a somnambulist ? To test the questionI 
stepped out before her. Not a muscle of her face 
moved, she turned not a hair from her course, but 
passed by me and ascended the stairs as innocently 
as if she had been to get a drink of water. I was 
not satisfied yet, however, and followed her up- 
stairs, saw her enter her chamber, open her trunk 
and put the notes into one corner, and then un- 
lock the door that connected with her father’s room. 
Determined to let nothing escape me, I softly 
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entcred her chamber, took up my position by the 
door she had just opened, and saw her replace the 
bunch of keys in her father’s pocket. Know- 
ing she would immediately return, I sought the 
entry, and a moment later she locked the hall door. 
Returning to the library, I sat down to meditate 
upon this most singular phenomenon. Shé was 
sound asleep, and had not the remotest idea of 
what she was doing; and yet, on nights when she 
knew that some one was going to watch she would 
not leave her bed, 

While thinking I fell asieep myself, and when I 
awoke the bank manager was standing over me. 

** Well,” he said, nervously. - “ Well, what has 
happened? How on earth did you get in here? 
Why don’t you speak?” 

* ‘The thief let me in,” I answered, yawning. “I 


didn’t want to arrest her and frighten her to death, ' 


so I let her go to bed.” . 

Mr. Fenton looked at me incredulously, angrily. 

‘** You've acted very strangely in this matter, Mr. 
Quint. I don’t likesuch contradictions. Now once 
for all, explain yourself.” 

“‘Tho thief didn’t know what she was doing. 
You don’t want her arrested,” I replied, for I rather 
liked to plague the old gentleman. 

He stormed at this, shook his fists in my face, 
strode up and down the room likea tiger with a sore 
nose, and finally hurled a whole volley of epithets 
upon my devoted head. 

I asked him if his daughter was up. 

He replied in the affirmative, after wondering 
what business it was of mine, and I asked him to 
accompany me to her chamber. 

He complied. 

_ Topened the trunk and showed him nearly 5,000. 
in notes. 

‘Lhe old gentleman turned deathly pale, groaned 
heavily and covered his face with his hands. 

Just then Carrie herself came in, and seeing a 
strange woman in her room naturally showed some 
indignation. 

I introduced myself at onee, and told her of her 
midnight walks, 

She would not believe it until I exposed the notes 
to her view, and then she was struck dumb with 
amazement. 

Recovering control of himself, the old gentleman 
asked me if I could give any explanation of this 
strange occurrence. 

I told him that the girl had been grieved of late, 
that her mind and heart were oppressed—that her 
feelings found vent in this way, and that he could 
make her happy if he would, 

He eagerly claimed the opportunity, and I bade 
him give his consent to Carrie’s marriage with 
George Bennett. 

He could not retract—and thus Carrie was saved 
the necessity of eloping, and the mystery of the 
bank was solved. L. S. B. 








THe waiting-maids now dress almost as finely as 
their mistresses, and many amusing contvetemps have 
occurred in consequence, One of these young women 
was standing ou the piazza, when a gallant young 
gentleman offered her a chair, which she accepted, 
He was repaying himself for his courtesy by speak- 
ing “pretty nothings” to her, when a little boy ran 
up to her, and said, “ Maman says she wants you to 
come in and put Marie to sleep!” The French 
Chestertield was much shocked, and, when he saw 
ever: body tittering at him, was no less mortified. - 

PicycLe Race.—On August 3 the race for the cap- 
taincy and sub-captaincy of the Middlesex Bicycle 
Club took place from Bath to London—a distance of 
106 miles, The start was from tle front of the 
abbey, and all the competitors were up tu time. Mr. 
Sparrow (who accompanied the race) started them 
at eight minutes past 5 o’ clock, and, owing to the 
great number of people assembled, there was some 
difficulty in passing through the crowd. In a few 
minutes, however, they were out of the town, and the 
running was very sharp. Walker and Tyne were 
leading. Some of tie competitors had to dismount 
and walk up Box Hill, ‘hey all passed through 
Chippenham at the rate of 14 miles an hour, and 
Calue (19 miles) was reached in 1} hour, They 
passed through in the following order: Walker, 
Leaver, ‘l'yne, Perey, Gouldiug, Spencer, and Pearce, 
No stoppage was made until Marlborough was 
reached (32 miles), Walker, Tyne, and Lever coming 
in together, the distance being gat over in 23 hours. 
Spencer here passed Sparrow and (ioulding. From 
Marlborough to Newoury (18 miles) Walker and 
T'yne led the way. At Hungerford, Goulding’s ma- 
cuine gave way through striking a large projecting 
stone while going down hill. After an attempt to 
repair it he got ag faras ‘'hatcham, where he was 
compelled to take the train for Loudon. Walkerand 
‘Tyne periormed the journey from Bath to Newbury 
(50 miles) in 4} hours. Leaver and Perey were 
niaking good time as far as Woolhampton, but soon 
aiter Leaver dropped behind, and was passed by 





Spencer at Reading. Walker soon after made a 
spurt, and Tyne saw no more of him, At Twyford 
Spencer overhauled Percy, and they had a smart race 
as far as Colnbrook, whera Percy stopped to rest, 
The arrivals at the Club-room at Kensington were 
as follows :—Walker, 313; Tyne, 3 50; Spencer, 
512; Percy, 6 58; Leaver 7 35. Walker had been 
somewhat jaded at Hounslow, but, upon his arrival 
at the goal, he started, after a few minutes’ rest, fo 
meet the remainder of the competitors. The time 
made by Walker is one hour less than the fastest 
stage coach ever performed the journey from London 
to Bath in, and is also the best bicycle travelling on 
record, the pace of the winner exceeding 10} miles 
per hour, iucluding stoppages. Mr. Sparrow, the 
starter, although upwards of 50 years of age, fol- 
lowed the competitors on his bicycle, and performed 
the whole journey in 15 hours, including stoppages. 








FAGETIA. 

A Goop many of our modern “ songs” thoroughly 
deserve to be called “strains ;” they put one out 
terribly. 

Lapy Vistror: “ My dear, do you know if your 
mamma is engaged?” Little girl of the period: 
“ Engaged? bless you, why she’s married !”” 

Tug longest word in the English language is 
smiles, because there is a mile between the first and 
last letters. 

Ir is singular how pious new clothes make people. 
For a whole month after the Misses Flirt got new 
mantillas they are at church three times a day. 

A FELLOW who had been hooked by an unruly cow, 
limped in his gait. A, lady remarked that the man 
appeared to beintoxicated. “ Yes,’’ replied her beau, 
“the fellow has been taking a couple of horns.” 

A MEMBER of Parliament declares that ‘* philan- 
thropy has become so energetic that it requires a 
deal of influence to get hanged in England now-a- 
days.’ 

Tom farmer who hang up an old coat in his field 
to frighten birds away and afterward found a young 
brood in one of the pockets has lost faith in scare- 
crows, 

AN INGENUOUS REPLY. 

“ Of what is cider made?” 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

“What a stupid boy! What did you get when 
you robbed Mrs, Upton’s orchard ?” 

“ I got thrashed, sir.” 

DIABOLICAL SUGGESTION, 

Enamoured Youth (commeucing a letter to his 
lady-love) : “‘ My soul’s idol !”” 

Friend (who doesn’t believe in that sortfof thing): 
“Your soul’s idle; why don’t you tell her your 
body’s lazy too?” 

A CERTAIN judge having been called on at a public 
meeting for a eong, regretted that it was not in his 
power to gratify the company. A wag who was pre- 
sent observed, “ He was much surprised at the refusal, 
as it was notorious that numbers had been transported 
by his voice.” 

IMPROBABLE. 
fate: “ What would you like to be, Charlio, when 
you grow up 2” 

Charlie: “ Oh, I should like to be like Archie” (his 
eldest brother,) “but I might grow up @ girl, you 
know !”—Fun. 

A SUGGESTION. 

Doctor (who has been out for a day’s sport): “ It’s 
too bad! Here, I’ve been out all day and not killed 
a single hare.” 

Gamekeeper: “ Prescribe something for the hare, 
doctor, and you'll fetch him sure.” 

‘* WuaT on earth am I to do with that incorrigible 
son of mine?” inquired an anxious father. “ Dress 
him ina suit of shepherd’s plaid,” was the reply. 
“Why, what possible benefit would that be?” de- 
manded the wondering parent. “It would at least 
be the way of keeping him in check.” 

FINE SPORT. 

Ist Little Dear: “Ob, yes, we did a big thing at 
Hurlingham the last day. Flo hit three at one 
shot.” 

2nd Little Dear: “ Pigeons ?” 

lst Litile Dear: “No; people in the crowd!”— 
July. 

“ MISAPPREHENSION, 

‘I say, Bob, Joe S. is a fine-looking feller.” 

* Yes, I’ve been taken for him several times.” 

“What! Why, you are ugly enough to carry the 
jack-knife.” 

“Well, it’sa fact. You see, I endorsed his che- 
ques and the sheriff's officer took me for him.” 

Extremes Meet.—lIbp the answers to correspon- 
dents of a weekly paper one of the gentlemen who 
are always writing for advice is told to avoid smok- 
ing except in most extreme moderation. We live 
and learn. Hitherto we had believed that modera- 








tion was a temperate EES one that had no 
capacity for extremes.—Fun. 

“ How are you getting on at your new place?” 
asked an Aberdeen lady of a girl whom she had 
recommended for a situation. “ Very well, thank 
you,” answered the girl. “I’m glad to hear it,” said 
the lady. “ Your employer is a nice person, and you 
cannot do too much for her.” “I don’t mean to 
ma'am,” was the reply. 

A La Mopz.—A farmer, in fall go-to-meetins cos- 
tume, was observed walking behind one of his own 
cartloads of hay. Being asked why he got himself 
up to such an extent., he pointed to the cart, and re- 
plied, “ My da’arter tells me that I bain’t in fashion 
unless I follow the mowed. Zo here I be a followin’ 
the finest mowed as you'd zee in these ’ere parts.— 
Punch, 

A PAINFUL REMINISCENCE. 

A lady who was very modest aad submissive 
before marriage was observed by her frieud to use 
her tongue pretty freely after. 

‘There wasa time wheal almost imagined she 
had none.” 

“Yes,” said her husband, with a sigh, “ but it's 
very long since,” 

NEEDLESS CRUELTY. 

* How are you, Smith ?”’ says Joues. 

Smith pretends not to know him, and replies, hesi- 
tatingly : 

“Sir, you have got the advantage of me.” 

“ Yes,” retorts Jones, “ I supposes everybody has 
that’s got common sense.” . 

Smith looks unhappy. 

AN intolerable bore, having talked a friend nearly 
out of his senses, finally struck out on the “* oyster,’’ 
which he called “ one of the m ost remarkable speci- 
mens of creative wisdom extant ;” when his friend 
interrupted him, and “closed the debate,” with the 
exclamation, “ The oyster! Ah, yes, the oyster isa 
cme fellow; he always knows when to shut 
u ’ 

4 A LUNAR OBSERVATION. 

Old Sailor (to parties looking through his glass) : 
“ Distance o’ the mewn from the earth, twenty-four 
millions o’ miles.” 

Country Ezcursionist (standing by): “ Lauks! 
wh’ hesow ever can they tell that, sir ?’’ 

Old Sailor: “ How can we tell? Bless yer life, 
’cause we've measured it to a hinch, sir !’’"—Punch. 

A SENSITIVE NATURE. 

Young Lady: ‘* Why, dear me, Mr. De Robinson, 
what’s the matter? You look quite exhausted, [ 
declare.” 

Dandy: “ Ya-as! perfectly used up,’pon my soul! 
Had to waltz with a wed-haired gawl, and the con- 
stant circumgervation, and contemplation of her 
awburn winglets has made me feel howwidly bil- 
lioust You sympathize, I know.” 

“* PERSEVERE, persevere,” said an old lady friend 
of ours to her servant girl, “it’s the only way you 
can accomplish great things.” One day eight apple- 
dumplings were sent downstairs, and they all disap- 
peared. “Sally, where are those dumplings?” “TI 
managed to get through them, ma’am,” replied Sally. 
“* Why, how on earth did you manage to eat so many 
dumplings?” ‘By persevering, ma’ain,” was the 
meek answer. 

GuwninG is becoming quite a fashionable sport 
with the ladies of the French nobility, The young 
Dianas go to the forest with their escorts in a most 
charming toilet. Though the game has a very good 
chance to escape when the tiny hand points the gun 
at the bird, they are not accustomed to let the males 
escape so securely when they shoot at them—of 
course with Cupid’s bow and arrow, to be poetical. 
Yes, of course. 

“ BUS-MBASURE.” 

Bus-Driver: “Never see the comet? Why, 
wherever could you ’a——” (Notices shortness of 
“‘gentleman’s” hair, etc. and iesitates) “ How- 
somever——= ” 

Passenger (relieving his embarrassment) : ‘‘ Where- 
abouts was it?” 

Driver: “Well, I'll tell yer. It was about the 
length o’ this yere bus from the forrardest leader ip 
the Great Bear.—Punch. 

A youNG Iady who entered a music warehouse 
and asked the young man in attendance “ Have you 
Happy Dreams?” was astonished when he replied, 
“No, ma‘am; I’m mastly troubled with the night- 
mare.” He didn’t know why she went out s0 
hurriedly, This acute gentleman must have been 
related to the other shopman who, when a young 
lady went into a music warehouse and asked if he 
had . Loving Eyes,” replied, “I’m told so by the 

irls.” 
, Recentty two elderly Scotch maiden ladies, of a 
believing, faithful and rather superstitious turD, 
being from the Heelands, were startled out of their 
senses owing to a revelation made to them by an old 
gentleman travelling in the same carriage as to the 
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history of an air-cushion which he carried on his lap 
with the utmost anxiety lest anyone should touch it, 
“ That air-cushion,” he said to his fellow+passengers, 
in a voice husky with emotion, “contains the last 
breath of my dead wife. She expired in a fit imme- 
diately after blowing it out. IL beg, ladies, that you 
will not meddle with it.” 
UN-CIVIL SERVICE. 

Housemaid: ‘But do you belong to them Civil 
Service Stores, mum ?” } 

Lady (engaging servant): “ Yes, we do.” 

Tousemaid: “Ob, and master brings everythink 
‘ome with ’im?” 

Lady : “ Yes.” ° 

Housemaid: “Oh, ’evvins, mum, I must decline 
sour sittiwation, for I don’t see ow I can possibly 
get a young man with nobody coming to the ’ouse ; 
and as for them p’licemen they’re so deceitful !”— 
Fun 

ne funny gentleman who knocked up a physician 
at the West-end at two o’clock at night, and, when 
he put his head out of window, auxiously said, “ Be 
quick, I want a halfpenny worth of pills,” tried a joke 
on another doctor whom he met at. a dinner-table. 
“Doctor, said he, “ what shall I do to keep from 
hurting my nose when asleep ?*’ Having along nose 
he intended to be facetious, and he was not aware 
the doctor had a remedy for long noses and facetious- 
ness, for the doctor said, gravely, “‘ You should have 
a few hinges made im it, so as to fold it up like a 
two-foot rule when you go to bed.” 

OLD FRIENDS WITH A NEW NAME, 
(Isle of Wight.) 

Near-sighted Tourist: “ What a fot of bluebottles! 
—Never heard such a buzzing in my life!” 

Waiter (indignantly): “ Bluebottles, sir! There 
ain’t such a thing as @ bluebottle to be found ic the 
ole island !”” 

Near-sighted Tourist: “‘ Then what on earth are all 
these?” 

Waiter (whose face fis horribly swollen, by-the- 
bye): “* Musketeers,’ sir, gents calls’em, We used 
to call ’em ‘ guats.’”—Punch. 

PERHAPS, 

The following dialogue passed, a short time since, 
before a court in England, between a medical witness 
and a laywer : 

Lawyer: “If @ person, lying on wet straw, were 
deprived of all the comforts and necessaries of life, 
would it not hasten death ?” 

Doctor: “That would greatly depend on whether 
he had previously been accustomed to them.” 

Lawyer: ‘Do you mean to telb us that if a person 
lived in @ horse-pond, it would not be injurious to 
him ? 

Doctor: “I think not, if he had lived for sixty or 
seventy years in it.” 

OUR JOHN’S EXAMINATION, 

Oar John has had a public school examination— 
and, according to all reports, was pronounced one of 
the most remarkable youths of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—his answers were short, concise, and all of 
them correct. ~One of the series of questions we 
give as a specimen of his profound erudition and 
Ceep research amid the labyrinths of wisdom. 

“ John, tell us what is mathematics ?” 

‘-Matthew Mattics is not a relative of Father 
Matthew, but is a feller as deals largely in figures, 
ledgers, and cash books.” 

“Good. What are mathemgtical tables?” 

“Tables as hain’t got any legs, sir—they generally 
stand on nothing.” 

“What are they used for?” 

“For policy dealers to swindle with, and book- 
keepers to strike a balance-sheet.”” 

“ What is division ?” 

“Well, division is, for instance, when you tell 

_ Sob to do nothing, and me to go to work. I divides 
with him,” 

“ How?” 

“Why, I does nothing, of course, and. he goes to 
work and helps me.” 

“Very good, John. What is addition ?” 

“ Addition is, when you give a feller one kickin’, 
wd he don’t fight back, you give him another—thus 
adding insult to injury.” 

GOLDEN RULES FOR THE GUIDANCE OF THE 
GREEN. 

If you have arich aunt who is fond of tracts and 
tea, there is no necessity for your talking to her 
about billiards and brandy and water. 

Should you be talking toe thin, elderly, unmarried 
= . — thin, elderly, unmarried lady, you 
needn’t describe the party allude “ 
old mai.” party dtoasa “scraggy 

If you require a pergon to become security for you, 
don’t ask the man whe promiséd he would do any- 
thing for you when he knew that you dida’t want 
@uvthiog done. 

Jf you happen to know aa author, don’t own it; 





one half of the world won’t believe you, and the other 
half won't think much of it if they do. 

Don’t say you never take suppers, excepting where 
you know they never give any. 

If you don’t know what everybody else knows, 
you had better hold your tongue; and if you know 
something that everybody else knows, you had better 
hold your tongue too. 

Tf you happen to say something in society which 
causes a painful sensation, you had better go out for 
a walk for five minutes, 

If you intend todo a good thing, don’t change 
your mind; and if you possess a five-pound note 
don’t change that. 

There are a few other golden rules, which we don’t 
exactly remember, should be learned by heart, as they 
will prevent you from appearing green and other 
people looking blue. 


THE VILLAGP CHIMES. 


TI wear the chimes of the old church bell, 
Ringing just as they used to do 
When we were young, and the merry 
hours 
Were bright with a mellow, golden hue. 
The sexton clinzs to the rope the same, 
Pulling it down with heavy swing, 
And the bell turns over and wags its 


tongue, 
Which hath a voice with a pleasant 
ring. 
A plain old man is the sexton gray; 
oe has managed that bell for many 
years, 
Merrily rung it ’mid laughter and smiles, 
Dolefully tolled it ’mid sobs and 
tears. 
We tivo were there in the long ago, 
And the old bell rang a merry peal— 
A vais chime—and our hearts were 
e 
With a joy which we could not con- 
ceal. 
Many a year has since gone by, 
And we are old and our hair is white ; 
But we fondly list to that old bell’s 
chimes, 
Hear them with peace and with de- 
light. 
They tell us the story of days long dead, 
OF pleasures that blest us when we 
were young, 
When every hour was an hour of joy 
That spoke with a soft and silvery 
tongue. 
Changes, ay, many, stern time hath 
mi 


ade 
Since then ; but still on the air doth 
swell : 
The chimes from the belfry, where the 
sexton still 
Swings round and round that rusty 
old bell. C.D. 


GEMS, 


Ir astonishes thoughtless people to find that some 
of the wisest men in talk and writing, commit 
some of the greatest errors in action, These 
thoughtless people forget that it is an immense 
advantage to man in talking or writing, to have 
himself always before his mind as a person who 
has, in action, committed the greatest follies. 

THERE is a great difference between the two tem- 
poral blessings, health and wealth ; wealth is more 
envied, but least enjoyed ; health is frequently en- 
joyed, but the least envied ; and the superiority of 
the latter is still more obvious when we reflect that 
the poorest man would not part with his health for 
money, but that the richest would gladly part with 
his money for health. 

To be happy at home is the ultimate result of all 
ambition, the end to which every enterprise prompts 
the prosecution. It is indeed at home every man 
must be known by those who would make a just 
estimate either of his virtue or his felicity; for 
smiles and embroidery are alike occasional, and the 
mind is often dressed for show in painted honour 
or fictitious benevolence. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Remepy For Insect S11ncs.—M. Dauverne says 
that 30 or 40 grains of quicklime dissolved in water 
isa thorough remedy forthe stings of insects, and 
far superior to ammonia or any other alkali. 

E¥FEgcts OF CAMPHOR ON I'Lowenrs AND SEEDs. — 
Before the beginning of this century, Dr. Benjamin 
Smith Barton, published some experiments in which 
cut flowers or slips in water, which were about to 








fade or wither, were revived fora time by putting 
camphor in the water. He compared its action to 
that of spirituous liquor or opium upon animals. We 
think the idea and the practice have not wholiy died 
out in this country, although very warm water is the 
common prescription now-a-days. Dr. Vogel, of 
Munich, has been trying these experiments over 
again, and he finds that camphor does have a remark- 
able reviving} effect upon some plants, although 
almost none upon others, and that it quickens the 
gormination of seeds. ‘ 

Watyvut Carsup.—Take six half-sieves of green 
walnut-shells, pat them into a tub, mix them up well 
with common salt, from two to three pounds; let 
them stand for a week, often mashing them, for the 
shells will be pulpy, and by banking them up on one 
side of the tub, and at the same time raisrag the tub 
on that side, the liquor will drain clear off ; do this 
as long as you can find any liquor, Tlie quantity 
will be about six quarts. When done, let it be sim- 
mered in an iron boiler as long as any scum arises ; 
then bruise a quarter of a pound of ginger, a quarter 
of a pound of allspice, two ounces of long pepper, and 
two ounces of cloves, with the above ingredients ; let 
it boil slowly for half an hour, When bottled, let an 
equal quantity of the spice go into each bottle; when 
corked, let the bottles be filled quite up to the top. 
Cork them tight, seal them over, and put them intoa 
cooland dry place for a year before they are used.—M. 


STATISTICS, 

Tue Angora goat gives about one oka, or 44 oz. 
avoirdupois, of wool ; the quantity supplied through- 
out the wool region is estimated at from 350,000 to 
400,000 okas, ie., 962,500 lbs. to 1,100,000 Ibs. 
40,000 okas (110,000 Ibs.) are expended in thread 
manufacture in Asia Minor itself, of which more than 
half is sent to Holland, and 8,000 to 10,000 okas 
(17,500 lbs.) are converted into home-made shawls 
and stuffs, 

TUNNEL BETWEEN FRANCE AND ENGLAND.—The 
project to construct a tunnel between France and 
England is assuming a practical phase. The 
capitalists and engineers embarked in this gigantic 
enterprise demand a conces:ion or thirty years instead 
of the ninety-nine usually accorded to railway com- 
panies, and ask for neither guarantee nor grant. 
Farther, they are ready to advance a sum oi 
4,000,000f. for preliminary investigations. M. 
Lavelly estimates the cost of the work at 
150,000,00uf.; the English engineers think it will 
amount to 250,000,000f, He suggests that this work 
should be done partly by France and partly by Eng~ 
land, and that to induce the two countries to press 
on this undertaking energetically there should be a 
bonus for the one which works the fastest. ‘Tho 
4,000,000f. forming the preliminary capital are nearly 
all, it is said, subscribed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lapis in Buckinghamshire have been following 
the example recently set by thcir Australian sisters, 


and have been playing cricket matches. Eleven 
ladies of the parish of Nash have beaten a similar 
team from Great Harwood by 115 against 86 runs, 
and an innings to spare. 

In Sweden gardening form a part of the educa- 
tional system. Upwards of 2,000 schools have gardens 
for planting attached to them, and the teachers of 
elementary schools are obliged to learn gardening. 
The idea is quite worthy of consideration in provin- 
cial places in Great Britain, 

Tug remains of Leonardo da Vinci have been 
found ina state of perfect preservation by masons 
engaged in repairing Amboise Castle. The leaden 
coffin, with the great painter’s body, will be trans- 
ferred, by the Comte de Paris’s order to the Castle 
chapel. 

Stop THAT Boy.—A cigar in his mouth, » swag- 
ger in his walk, impudence in his face, a care-o’-no- 
thingness in his manner. Judging from bis demean- 
our he is older than his father, wisor than his 
teacher, more honoured than the mayor of the town. 
Stop him, ere tobacco shatters his nerves, ere pride 
ruins his character, ere the idler masters the man, 
ere good ambition and manly strength give way to 
low pursuits and brutish aims. Stop all such boys! 
They are getting to be a legion. 

Appearances DeceitrvuL.—lIf that colouring me- 
dium through which every man contemplates his 
own condition were exposed to the eyes of others, 
the victims of calamity might sometimes be envied, 
and the favourites of fortune would often become the 
objects of pity. Orif every one were in a moment to 
be disenchanted of whatever is idealin his permanent 
sensations, every one would think himself at once 
mach less happy, and much more so, than he had 
hitherto supposed. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 








James A.—The letter has been received. 
Maziz.—We have nokuowledge of the company referred 


to. 
L.—If you send your reply to us it will be duly attended 


0. 

Grorce.—We cannot publish an address in the manner 
requested. 

Harry C.—The questions contained in your note are 
beyond our province, 

3. C.—The London oyster season commences on the 
4th of August in each year. 

A Susscriper (Edinburgh).—The book can be obtained, 
dy order, through any respectable bookseller, 

3. H.—You can obtain what you require with all the 
necessary information at any good ironmonger's shop. 

LoneL_y Fraxx,—The lady in all probability would 
prefer a husband who has completed his twenty-first 
year, 

Ne.ue J.—1. Send another advertisement with as 
many details as your discretion will permit. 2. The hand. 
writing is tolerably good. 

Nouma.—Thbe hands will frequently assume a delicate 
and white appearance, if they are rubbed every night 
with a mixture composed of glycerine and elder flower 
water. 

E. T.—Your letter we should think has been mis- 
directed, for it contains no question, but relates appa- 
rently to some matter of business with which we have 
not anything to do. 

ATHOS.—De Porquct’s French Reading Book would 
probably answer your purpose, Price about four shillings, 
to be had of the publisher, Henrietta Street, Covent 
‘Garden, or by order through any bookseller. 

Nguuis pe C.—1. The lady is at present in Canada. 2. 
The voice is frequently strengthened by means of fresh 
eggs taken raw. ‘Three each day is an ordinary dose, 3. 
‘The letter is very nicely written in every respect. 

J. W. J.—The proper time for “ calling” honours at 
long whist when the score of either side stands at eight, 
is between the turning up of the trump card and the 
taking of the first trick. It follows that honours cannot 
be “ called" after the first trick has been taken up. 

Savucr Kate and Biugs Bett.—We are far from saying 
that young ladies of seventeen and niveteen should not 
have sweethearts. Such a proposition would of course 
merely stimulate the risible faculties of our fair readers 
toan enormous degree, Girls no doubt have beauxat an 
early age. But we really should like to impress upon 
young ladies the advantage of a defensive position in 
affairs of the heart and to suggest that even nineteen is 
too young to take the initiative, ‘The handwriting is not 
g00 

‘lt. K.—Fairies are sweet pretty creatures, made appa- 
rently to tantalize the male portion of buman beings 
after said beings have by @ mysterious process of fascina- 
tion been lured within theirarms. We use a metaphor ! 
Far be it from us to deprive you of the sweet joys inci- 
dent to the fascination, and impossible would it be for us 
to rescue you from the tantalization. We couldn't hinder 
you and we can’t assist you, because your fairy has been 
summoned away and the fairy queen forbids her to dis- 
course with mortal men. 

Lexa C.—1. Try a lotion for the pimples composed of 
three grains of sulphate of zinc dissolved in one ounce of 
rose water, or twelve grains dissolved in 4 oz. 2. ‘* Life 
and Fashion”’ is not now published in weekly numbers, 

but the volumes, as advertized, can still be had. 3. Al- 
though clairvoyants present many phenomena for the 
observation of the curious, their claim to something ap- 
proaching to omniscience is not usually conceded. 4, 
‘Your matrimonial requests are attended to in another 
column, 

InquirnEr.—1. We believe that Abies Canadensis is the 
botanical name of that particular species of the fir tree 
from which what is called Canada Balsam is obtained. 
This is the nearest thing, answering to your name of 
American Balsam Fir, we can find. Possibly you might 
find a specimen of the tree in Kew Gardens, and the 
balsam perhaps could be purchased at Apothecaries’ Hall, 
2. Marriage between uncle and niece is prohibited in 
Scotland and America as well as in England. 

Mas.—1l. The celebrated authoress, Mrs. Harriet Eliza- 
beth Beecher Stowe, is, we believe, still living. This lady 
is the sister of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, and both 
are children of the late Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher. 2. 
‘Take out-door exercise, and pleuty of it, but do not over- 
fatigue yourself. 3. Handwriting is one of the very few 
things in which mortals can arrive at perfection, and 
perhaps, on the principle of contrariety, that is the 
reason why it isan art in which | emipeeyeny can be easily 
dispensed with. Your penmanship is far from perfect, 
but practically it will do very well. 

W. W. W. asks—* If an seats were to enlist for a 
soldier, would he still be liable to serve out the time his 





indentures specified or his apprenticeship ?” The answer 
is—Yes, provided the master of such an apprentice en- 
force his claim, within one calendar month after the ap- 
prentice shall have left his service, by taking the oath 
required by the Mutiny Act. This oath must be taken 
by the master before a justice of the peace and the 
master must prove that the appreutice was not above the 
age of fourteen when he was bonnd and that he was 
bound for seven years. ; 

Inquiner.—Sir Michael Costa and Sir Jules Benedict 
were a short time since ted vice-presidents of the 
Central “London Throat and Ear Hospital, Manchester 
Street, Gray’s lun Road, W.C. ‘This excellent institu- 
tion, which does so much useful work amongst the poorer 
members of the musica] and dramatic professions, has 
also received the support of the Marquise de Caux 
(Madame Adelina Patti) and Madille. Titiers, who have 

ted to | lady patronesses. Since the open- 
ing of the hospital in the spring more than 1,000 cases 
have been relieved. 

E—1. Ifa nephew acted in the manner you suggest 
upon the decease of his aunt without any authority—that 
is, if he were neither executor nor administrator, he 
would be primarily responsible to the executor or ad- 
ministrator, aud indirectly asenable to the legatees or 
next of kin. If he has authority of course it is his duty 
to take possession and account. The greatest care is 
necessary in such cases, for it is not impossible for officious 
persons unwittingly to bring themselves within the pale 
of the criminal law. 2, We do not remember the lines to 
which you refer, but are glad to find thatyour trouble is 
over. 

Wanye, Etc.—The Chinese expression quoted by you 
is one of those untranslateable idioms of which instances 
are found in most languages. The idea intended to be 
conveyed is one of merriment similar to that embodied 
in some of the old jovial choruses to certain English 
ditties of which the *‘ cork leg’”’ might be quoted as an 
example. It is true the Chinese are a sedate people, but 
they occasionally relax a little and then such expressions 
as that contained in your letter have utterance given to 
them. Upor such a word they will ring the changes in 
most glorious style. The permutations and combinations 
are very numerous. 


OLD-FASHIONED FOR EVER. 


There is change in our dearest traditions, 
And now we unlearn by the way, 

What our grandfathers patiently taught us, 
lilumed by the light of their day. 


Yet one thing defies innovation, 
Old-fashioued for ever and aye, 
The baby comes into his kingdom, 

Nor changes as cycles go by. 


The same bitter cry at life's threshold, 
‘The same little wrinkled, rose palms, 
The very same mission of tumult, 
The same quick denial of shams, 


Still he utters his war-cry at miduight, . 
And slaves of the lamp still arise, 

Still the white, williug arms of a mother 
Respond to the clamorous cries. 


F or the beautiful, tender old fashion 
Of love for the helpless shall bide, 
Though the footfall of history stumble, 
And phautoms be shouldered aside. 


So the dear, little, old-fashioned baby 
No modern improvement can show 
On the type of the ark-cradled atom 
‘That flourished long ages ago. E.L. 


A Penpiexxp Girt.—Melcombe Ragis is a town in 
Dorsetshire in close proximity to Weymouth, separated 
from it indeed only by the River Wey. Melcombe Regis 
and Weymouth together form a parliamentary aud muni- 
cipal borough. The parish church we believe is situate 
in Melcombe Regis. With reference to the advice you 
seek, we should think that if the notion you seem to en- 
tertain has really any foundation you might regret writug 
about it. If, on the contrary, the idea is erroneous the 
probability is that you will hear from your friend in due 
course. It seems, therefore, better not to write, but to 











thou. slugzard, consider her ways aud be wise?” 1, 
Geranium cuttings should be planted, not as you say you 
have been told in sea sand, but in a sandy soil, which is 
quite another thing. Each cutting can be placed in a 
small pot filled with the proper soil. You should bo 
careful not to drench the cuttings with water, but supply 
them with moisture delicately by some such means as a 
syringe, and especially after hot days. During the winter 
keep the pots from frost, let them also have a fair share 
of light and a sufficiency of fresh air and water. 2. A 
freckle lotion can be made by mixing together one ounce 
of lemon juice, a quarter of a drachm of powdered borax. 
and balf a drachm of sugar. Let this mixture stand about 
a week and rub it on the hands and face twice a 
day. 3. The colours generally considered most ayppro- 
priate to red-haired people are a and 
mauve. 4, The handwritings are radically exceedingly 
good, but through haste have superficially 2 careless ap- 

rance, 5. For “a piece of poetry to\send with a smail 


gift to a very dear young lady friend "—perhaps you may 
eo the following lines by Frances Anue Kemble suit- 
able 


“ A sacred burden is this life ye bear, 
Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly, 

Stand up, and walk beueath it steadfastly. 
Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin, 

But onward, upward, till the goal ye win.” 


Wuite Viotsr, twenty, medium height, dark, passable 
4g to looks, sensible, very loving in disposition, and well 
®ducated according to station, would like to marry a 
Steady, honourable young man about twexty-eight ; one 
under government preferred. 

WILLA, son Ron 5ft. Gin., fair, with good expecta. 
tions, is in search of a loving partner. She must be a 

manager of a working. man’s bome. 

Birwincuam Mecuanic, twenty-four, of steady habits, 
and holding a good situation. Respondent must be of 
—- height, amiable disposition, and about twenty- 

wo. 


Emmetine, twenty-five, medium height, brown hair, 
soft gray eyes, domesticated, and good tempered, wishes 
to correspond with a steady young man, a mechanic or 
tradesman, with a view to matrimony. 

L. E., thirty-two, steady, fond of home, reading and 
singing, ¢ looking, and kind disposition, wishes to 
correspond with a young woman, with a view to matri- 


mony. anh fe 

Katie wishes to meet with a gentleman who wou!ld 
make her a good husband. Sheis dark, considered pretty, 
medium height, and very domesticated ; she would wish 
the gentleman to be good looking, of a loving disposition, 
and fond of home, 

Cuanice S., nineteen, tall, fair complexion, and consi- 
dered not bad looking, wishes to nary meng with a young 
gentleman about twenty-six, tall and dark, with a smali 
income, and fond of home and children. 

Brows-syev Lizzi, seventeen, rather tall, black eyes, 
brown hair, good looking, and fond of home, would like 
to correspond with a young gentleman who is tall, dark, 
and a musician. , 

N. W., tall, fair, well educated, with a —_ income, 
and fond of music, would like to correspond with a tali 
dark young gentleman with a good income. 

Eva wishes to correspond with a gentleman, with a 
‘view to matrimony. She is tall, fair, considered good 
looking, accomplished, and fond of home. ‘The gentle- 
manu must be tall, dark, and good tempered, with suffi- 
cieut income to keep a wife comfortably. 

PiarruL Oarriz, seventeen, rather tall, blue eyes, 
brown hair, idered hand , and fond of home aud 
music. Respondent must be tall, dark, and fond of hom:; 
a draper preferred. 

Mra H., eighteen, medium height, and faircomplexion, 
= to Nivea grea with a tall gentleman about thirty, 

ark plexion, and r ctabla. 

Howarp, a young mau in a good position, with ample 
ineome, seeking a wife, would like to correspond with 
any young lady of good education, musical tastes, aud 
affectionate disposition. A lady with means preferred ; 
but, if hf other respects suitable, property would nos be 
essenti 


Communications RECEIVED: 
Loney Cuaistina is responded to by—“* Merry Tom,’ 











wait as patiently as you can. ‘Try tor b 
though disapointments are often severe trials philo- 
sophers say they should be good-temperedly borne. 

Farr Awnts or Exatasv.—l, The handwriting, which 
we think we have seen before, is neat, distinct and ser- 
viceable. 2. There are differences of opinion upon some 
of the details of the Education Act, but its chief object 
has met with general approbation. Benevolent iudividuals, 
to whom the welfare of human beings is a matterof great 
interest, find some relief to their sensitiveanxiety in the 
thought that, owing in a great measure to the provisions 
of the above act, the lowest grade of the generation now 
coming into existence will be able to read and write— 
and perhaps know a little of what books can teach about 
the world and themselves. 3, Doctor Johnson's definition 
of the word “ naturalist "does not seem to accord with 
your idea of the meaning of the word. He says that a 
naturalist is a student in physics, or natural philosophy, 
which seems to be quite another person from the man of 
whom you speak and who, as you say, spent ten years in 
studying one caterpillar. However, words, like other 
things avimate and imanimate, are familar with the pro- 
cess of development; and thus very likely as before 
Doctor Johnson’s time the word * physics” had an ex- 
tended signification attached to it, so since his time the 
word “‘ naturalist’ may be also applied both to a student 
of natural history and to a vendor of natural history ob- 
jects. 4. Au Alphonsist is a term applied to a man who is 
an expert in the use of au “alphonsin.” This is a sur- 
gical instrument for extracting bullets out of gunshot 
woun 

F. R.—What a curious medley of questions you have 
sent! How came you to think about flowers and freckles, 
verses for a gift book, the colour of dresses, and that ap- 
parently never-to-be-ended question about handwriting, 
all in the few moments you took to write? Such a 
jumble! Yes, we imagine your rejoinder. You putit as 
a sort of synthetical syllogism. You say, are ndt lessons 
of wisdom enjoined upon mankind by the example set by 
inferior types of creation ? Is it not said, ‘Go to the ant, 


twenty-one, rather tall, dark, considered good looking 
good tempered, musical, fond of home, and has 5001. and 
good prospects. 

Artuor by—“ Amelia C.,” medium height, fair, good 
looking, expects some property shortly, fond of home, 
domesticated, and musical 

Farr by—* John K.,” 5ft. 10}in., and fair, who would 
like to enter into an immediate correspondence, with » 
view to matrimony. 
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